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ENGLISH HOMES 
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By H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., F.S.A. 
With over 400 Superb Illustrations and Plans. £3 3 0 net; bypostt £3 4 0 





HE Proprietors of Counrry Lire have pleasure in announcing the publication of another volume of 
their great work on our Historic Homes, the scope of which has already been explained. _ It will, 
when complete, so systematically and fully set forth and illustrate the entire history of English Domestic 
Architecture and Home Life that it will, most assuredly, form a primary and essential item in every 
library of reference, great or small, public or private, worthily taking its place beside such great National 
Works as Murray’s Dicrionary oF THE EnGiisH LancuaceE, and the Dicrionary or NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


The New Volume covers the period from Senlac to Bosworth. We begin with the Keeps of Rochester 
and Hedingham, built in the earlier half of the twelfth century, and reach, before it and the Norman 
manner closed, the superposed halls of the prince-bishop of Durham, and that with gabled roof and side 
aisles set within castle walls by de Ferrers at Oakham. The defended: manor houses of Wenham, Aydon 
and Stokesay show how knights of no great importance housed themselves in the thirteenth century while 
Edward I was fortress building i in Wales and creating a castle type which mi itary minded barons still used 
as a model throughout the fourteenth century, as at ” Maxstoke and Bodiam, although wealthy merchants 
might atfect very little protection tor their country seats, as at Penshurst. Lastly, in the fifteenth century, 
we can contrast the curious reversion to the Norman idea shown by Lord Cromwell’s tower at Tattershall, 
and the growing feeling for light, comfort and convenience displayed by the open manor house of Chalfield. 


While the main purpose is architectural, here as throughout the series, the human element is kept 
well to the fore by narration ot the home and public life of the owners of the various Castles and Manor 
Houses that are carefully described and profusely illustrated. 





An illustrated prospectus of the volume will be sent post free on application to the Manager, Country Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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THE DECONTROL OF 
AGRICULTURE 


'T would be futile to discuss whether the decontrol of 
agriculture is necessary or not necessary. ‘The Govern- 
ment say that they have not the funds, and if they 
have not the funds they cannot pay; for borrowing 

must be left out of account because of the immensity of 
the debt under which the country is already labouring. 
It is doubtful if a further loan would be taken up, and, at 
any rate, it would only be deferring the inevitable. Far 
more profitable must it be, then, to consider what the effect 
of decontrol is to be to the country. It means, in the first 
place, that, if the guarantee is withdrawn, the ideal that 
Great Britain might be made so near self-supporting as to 
be able to feed her own people at a pinch, falls to the ground. 
Farmers will, as they have done before, consult their own 
interests,and a number of them are certain to lay their land 
down to grass, as dairying and stock-keeping involve less 
output in wages and are, in the estimation of the British 
farmer, a safer kind of agriculture than growing roots and 
cereals. 

Many farmers welcome decontrol because they assume 
that a minimum or guaranteed wage cannot be enforced if 
their wheat prices are not guaranteed also. But this is to 
avoid looking deeply into the matter. Already some 
foolish tenant farmers have announced that a reduction of 
wages must take place immediately. Nothing could be more 
ill-advised. During the war, and since, wages have been to a 
large extent determined by discussion between the Farmers’ 
Union and the Labourers’ Union, with the Agricultural 
Wages Board looking on as arbitrator and final authority. 
The plan has worked with a tolerable amount of success. 
Very few strikes have occurred and difficulties have been 
composed between employers and labour. It may be argued 
that this all happened when wages were going up. They 
must to some extent come down now, and the question 
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is whether the extent and method of their reduction should 
be decided by scrambles and strikes or by negotiation between 
masters and men. ‘There is much to be said for preserving 
this, which is of the very essence of the system—the negotia- 
tion between representative bodies of farmers and bodies 
representative of farm servants. It is, in fact, the only 
alternative to strife between them, so that farmers who are 
threatening to decrease wages as individuals are rashly 
endangering their own prosperity. 

There is another aspect of decontrol which has not 
been examined in the newspapers, as far as we know. It is 
the satisfaction which is felt by dairy farmers. In pasture 
districts it has long been regarded as a grievance that a return 
was guaranteed to the grower of cereals, whereas there was 
no corresponding guarantee given to the dairy farmer and 
the stock breeder. ‘They said quite fairly that high wages 
are ruining their part of the agricultural industry. Milk 
and other dairy products cost so much to produce that they 
can only be sold at a price which the public regards as 
excessive. In consequence milk is not being sold freely 
and many small dairies are either making cheese or salting 
butter at the present moment. They contend that the 
price cannot be reduced because the expense of production 
is so largely increased. Labour is dearer, foodstuffs are 
dearer and the cow has a higher value than before the war, 
when milk was so cheap. But if the guarantee be removed 
and the wages adjusted to the scale of profit they hold that 
it might be possible to sell the milk more cheaply. 

A well known agricultural expert in a private letter 
discusses the question whether it is really necessary to 
stop the guarantee or not. He thinks the decision of the 
Government is most disastrous and that a better way 
could have been adopted. He finds it in a change of the 
guarantee for oats. Owing to some foolish recommendation 
of the Royal Commission the price of oats was put at 46s. 
a quarter. No one knows why this was done. In the first 
Corn Production Act in 1917 wheat was put at 45s. a 
quarter and oats at 24s. Now wheat is put at 65s. and oats 
at 46s.—an abnormal state of things. If the same parity 
is used, oats should not be more than 34s. per quarter, and 
if that had been so there would be a saving of ten millions in 
the subsidy. It was necessary to include oats in the guarantee 
because of Scotland and the north and west of England, 
where they grow little wheat, and the Act would never have 
passed if it had not included them. Our correspondent 
thinks that something might be done on these lines to reduce 
the guaranteed price of oats ten or twelve shillings. ‘The 
Scottish and North of England grower would not object to 
36s. In support of this it should be remembered that, 
were the Act simply repealed, then agriculture will swing 
back again into its old state of neglect. Grassland will 
increase rapidly, the rural population will decline, and 
we shall have no assurance against another war or a corner 
in wheat from outside. 

But we are afraid that the die is now cast, and it will be 
impossible for the Government to go back. ‘They have 
had the moral courage to fling aside their agricultural 
policy when they found the funds were not sufficient to 
carry it through. ‘They have to face the criticism of that 
step. There will,no doubt, be many upright men who will 
say to the Government, “‘ You should have had wit enough 
to calculate exactly the power you had to keep the Agri- 
cultural Act going.” If they again hesitated and put it 
back in an amended form, they would lose in one way what 
they gained in another. People would say they did not 
know their own minds for two days together. If, on the 
other hand, they carry out their present intention, and put 
aside the Agricultural Act with its Agricultural Wages Board, 
they will receive the support of the dairy farmers and 
perhaps emerge scathless from the ruin that seems to be 
overwhelming them. 





Our Frontispiece 


An engagement has recently been announced between Lady 
Morvyth Ward and Captain Constantine Benson, D.S.O., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Benson, of Buckhurst, Sussex. 
Lady Morvyth Ward, whose portrait forms the frontispiece of 
this week’s issue, is the second daughter, of the Earl of Dudley. 
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Great Britain an opportunity is offered to private 

enterprise. It remains as true as ever that 
che output of food in this country might be very 
largely increased and at the same time increase the 
‘emuneration of those engaged in the industry. ‘Those 
who have really thought about the matter never believed 
for a moment that the Government could bring about the 
‘equired regeneration. It has done so in no country in the 
world, simply because an official does not work with the 
determination of a man who is dependent on success for 
a livelihood. The time, therefore, is very ripe for the forma- 
tion of a company or an association that would take up this 
question of developing the cultivation of British land. In 
our opinion it could be placed on a thoroughly sound busi- 
ness foundation ; for the purpose of the combination would 
be, in the long run, to improve agriculture, but in the mean- 
time to improve the means and material of those who con- 
duct it. It cannot be forgotten that the Heather Society 
of Amsterdam is a great business success as well as a force 
in husbandry. 


OW that the Government has given up the 
attempt to regulate the revival of agriculture in 


HE moral to be drawn from the facts about decontrol 
as set forth in our leader is that every effort should be 
made to retain the Farmers’ Union and the Labourers’ 
Union for the purposes of collective bargaining. We assume 
first that the country would like to see the labourer’s wage 
retained at a respectable level. He must not be allowed to 
fall back into pre-war conditions; but if agriculture is 
going to be a self-maintaining proposition, there must be 
a cut in the wage to correspond with the lessening profits. 
If the Labourers’ Union were to insist that every employer 
before cutting down wages should produce a balance sheet 
to show that the lowness of his profits ordained retrenchment 
of expenditure, we should have every sympathy with it. 
But it is certain that the labourer would make a better 
bargain by negotiating as a body with a similar body of 
employers belonging to a Farmers’ Union. During the 
war the question of wages was continually being thrashed 
out between these two bodies, while the Agricultural Wages 
Board came in as a kind of referee or court of decision. 


A PLEASANT picture of Mr. Bonar Law has been 
forwarded from Paris. It shows him in the Café de 

la Régence waiting to play any of the chance comers who look 
in at that famous chess resort. It was a chess resort con- 
siderably more than a hundred years ago, when people used 
to assemble to play with the famous Philidor or to look on 
at his game. It is said that during the French Revolution 
Philidor went on playing without concern. Chess was 
more to him than any mere revolution. Another famous 
or ill-famed Frenchman used to be a frequent visitor, 
Anthony Mesmer, the originator of Mesmerism. He was a 
reat believer in animal magnetism, or what he thought was 
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animal magnetism, and his most famous feat was an attempt 
to mesmerise the sun itself. In his less strenuous moments 
he, too, handled the little wooden pankies in the Café de la 
Régence. Mr. Bonar Law when waiting for a game—and 
we are sure he will not have to wait long for a game—no 
doubt fills his mind with visions of the many famous players 
who have been seen at La Régence. 


N another page will be found photographs of some of 

the magnificent horses which attained to Champion 
honours at the Richmond Horse Show. The same animals 
may appear again at Olympia, and it will be most interesting 
to see if they retain their respective positions. Of course, 
it must be expected that their behaviour before a crowd 
under cover may differ from that which characterised them 
in the open air at Richmond. We may expect that these 
vigorous high-spirited animals will be more excited at the 
later show. Lovers of horses at the two great shows, 
Richmond and Olympia, have the chance of inspecting some 
of the best extant; at Ascot and in the first of the Inter- 
national Polo Matches of seeing horses and ponies put to 
the hardest tests of speed, endurance and cleverness. 


THE LITTLE GHOST’S SONG. 
Thro’ dusky gold, like pale moths flitting 
The bairns run home to rest— 

Sheep and shepherd return together 
As day goes down to the West. 
Birds are making a drowsy song 
In the gloom of a beechen tree— 
And the poorest window has gotten a star— 
But there’s never a light for me. 
The moon is dipping a silver net 
In the water under the hill, 
The deepest mosses are bright with dew, 
And the frailest leaf is still. 
A star looks over the moorland’s crest— 
I can gather it if I try— 
But I wish I lay with a roof of thatch 
Between my face and the sky. 
KATHLEEN CLOSE. 


HAT the coal strike has cost the country it is impossible 
to calculate, because its effect has travelled far and 
wide into other industries. But the liabilities incurred by 
the Government in themselves are stupendous. ‘Ten 
millions as a subsidy, six millions for maintaining the De- 
fence Force, more than six millions for transport, importa- 
tion of coal, and so on, nine millions extra cost of the railway 
guarantee, three hundred and fifty thousand bounty to 
Reservists, and still more to follow. The figures prove 
that of all methods of settling a trade dispute a strike or 
stoppage of work is the most wasteful and expensive. 
Those who look back over a series of years will remember 
that the end of every prolonged strike has been dissatisfac- 
tion on both sides.’ A little is gained here, a little is lost 
there on the original proposal, and eventually the two parties 
end their period of sulky pride with a compromise which 
might have been accepted in the beginning. If to the items 
mentioned be added the loss to the miners both in money and 
comfort, the loss on account of the stoppage of mining 
whereby millions upon millions that should have been made 
were not made, stoppage of the works that could not get on 
without coal, stoppage of the ships that were ready to carry 
the coal, loss of trade through the introduction of foreign 
coal, the result shows the process to be a great step towards 
national suicide. Either the country will have to find a 
means of settling trade disputes without stoppages or there 
will be no way of saving it from decline into a petty State. 


IMS’ indiscretion is likely to be added to the number 
of indiscretions that ultimately prove not indiscreet. 
The hubhub arose about the excellent address he made at 
the English-speaking Union on June 7th. He referred to the 
people on the other side as “ technically American citizens,” 
who were carrying on a war to-day against America and 
Great Britain and were trying to destroy the good relations 
between the two countries. The Sinn Feiners in America 
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he described as “‘ Americans when they wanted money and 
Sinn Feiners on the platform,” and he likened them to the 
zebra— either a black horse with white stripes or a white 
horse with black stripes.” Further he suspected they were 
not horses, but asses, and he remarked that those who under- 
stood the situation knew how much importance to attach to 
resolutions in favour of the Irish which were forced by 
those jackass votes. From all which it would appear that 
William S. Sims, Rear Admiral U.S. Navy, can handle 
words as well as ships, for it is all speaking very much to the 
point. ‘The Secretary of the Navy has thought it his duty 
to recall Admiral Sims, but the people of the United States, 
who are experiencing a violent re-action from the Sinn 
Fein agitation, are sending letters to Senators at Washington 
with ‘‘ Hurrah for Sims ”’ as their leading sentiment. It 
is said that “hundred per cent. Americans ”’ resent the 
attempis of Sinn Feiners to embroil the United States with 
Great Britain. If Admiral Sims has done anything that 
will check such a catastrophe he is not guilty of a real 
indiscretion, but is entitled to the gratitude of both coun- 
tries. ‘These are not times in which members of the same 
race should be tempted to quarrel with one another. 


MR. KELLAWAY, the Postmaster General, gave way on 

the point of foreign correspondence, but he has 
carried out the other drastic increases in charges which he 
threatened. On Sunday morning, for instance, only to find 
there was no delivery, messengers went, in many cases for 
miles, to the post office. It is customary to do so in the 
country and those who have lived in Edinburgh, Glasgow 
or any of the other large Scottish towns, know the crowds 
that assemble during the hour on Sunday morning in which 
they can obtain letters, send telegrams or telephone to their 
friends. But delivery was stopped on Sunday last. It was 
suddenly brought home to those who had relied on getting 
their letters on that day how great was the inconvenience 
caused by the change. ‘“ Inconvenience” is a very 
mild word to use. It means loss of time in business, 
where loss of time is loss of money. It means in 
many cases that news of sickness or death will be 
held up for twenty-four hours at least. It means that 
the orders which are sent to stores and_ shops 
will not be delivered until Monday afternoon instead of 
Monday morning and so cause disappointment and trouble 
both to buyer and seller. 


‘THE Rotarian Clubs which have been holding an Inter- 

national Convention in Edinburgh this week, are a 
comparatively new institution. ‘They date we believe from 
1905. ‘Their routine is as simple as it is useful. Once a 
week or at longer intervals they take lunch together, the 
usual practice being to meet at one o’clock and dismiss at 
half past two. An hour and a half does not seem a long 
time in which to make a substantial meal, listen to a lecture 
or an address and then to debate upon it. But the Rotarians 
manage this very well indeed. Lunch need not be a pro- 
longed ceremony. A great deal can be said in a twenty 
minutes speech and after that there would be time for a 
debate in which a time limit is made, say of five minutes, to 
each speaker. ‘The idea at first was conceived on a grand 
scale, but perhaps the best result of the Rotarian Club is the 
rest and inspiration which it gives. ‘The man of business is 
usually meeting men of his own calling and his mind is 
occupied with one chief topic. But a company of Rota- 
rians is usually made up of representatives from a great 
many callings and it has been found useful to place members 
so that no two men will be seated together who carry on the 
same business. ‘The result is that the conversation is novel 
and fresh because the men, not having a common business 
topic, search, and seldom in vain, for other interesting 
material which has been lying dormant in their minds. 
That is one reason why the institution flourishes, and long 
may it do so. 


\ MONG the many institutions that have “ carried on” 
in spite of the coal strike is the May Week at Cambridge. 

The University authorities were, it is said, rather in favour of 
its being abandoned, but the town on being consulted begged 
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that it should not. A pronouncement in favour of festivities 
“on a simpler scale ” resulted very properly in champagne 
cup in place of champagne at the balls. Otherwise Cam- 
bridge seemed to be as full and gay as ever; the A.D.C 
and the Footlights have been in full swing and there wer. 
no fewer than five college balls on a single night. In the race 
Jesus kept their place at the head of the river with ease 
If there had been one more night they might have been 
hard put to it, since First Trinity, who started in the low], 
position of sixth, went up every night and finished second. 
It is a long time since Eton rowing has had such a set 
back at Cambridge. 


HERE are times when it is necessary to reminc 
ourselves of certain obvious truths, such as that 
cricket is, after all, only a game, and that a game is played 
primarily for enjoyment. The result of the second Test 
Match is not cheering. We have been unlucky in having 
two out of our very few great cricketers unable to play. 
Hobbs and Hearne, and C. B. Fry, too, if he had felt 
justified’ in playing, might have made a great difference. 
But, even so, it appears tolerably certain that the Australians 
are better—a good deal better—than we are. Woolley’s 
really fine batting and the pluck of Douglas and Tennyson 
are bright spots, but there is little more to say. Most of 
our players undoubtedly suffered from “ nerves.” As to 
this, we cannot but feel that if we could once make a good 
start things would be different. 


IN AN IRISH TOWN. 
There is swirling dust in the hot, grey street, 
And the rattle of wheels, and the tap of feet, 
Over the roofs a blue sky reigns, 
Down in the gutter a beggar complains. 


But I know in the fields the June grass grows 
Long and luscious, and that hawthorn blows, 
And I know that the scent of gorse is sweet, 
Yonder where men now cut the peat. 


I know in the gardens red poppies flaunt, 
And down by a brook (which fairies haunt) 
The cool green ferns their thongs uncurl, 
Whilst over the pebbles the waters purl. 


Yet no joys of summer penetrate 
Into this street I contemplate, 
Where a pale child looks from its mother’s shaw] 
Out on this June that mocks us all. 
THEODORA Roscoe, 


WE are glad that a strong Preservation Council has been 

formed to promote the purchase of Ken Wood as 
another open space for London. It would form one of the 
very finest in the possession of any town, and is needed 
because Hampstead Heath is becoming too small for the 
increasingly vast crowds which resort to it on Bank Holidays. 
Unless it is purchased it is sure to be built over and spoilt, 
which would be a pity from every possible point of view. 
The place has great historical interest. ‘Traditionally it is 
the scene of Boadicea’s last battle with the Romans, and 
the brave and ill-fated queen is possibly lying under the 
famous barrow between Parliament Hill and the Ken Wood 
estate. In history the name ‘“‘ Ken” is practically the same 
as Caen—the Conqueror’s family estate in Normandy, 
which was bestowed by William I upon the Bishop of 
London. The modern history of Ken Wood is that, after 
passing through the hands of John Duke of Argyll and the 
Earl of Bute, it was in 1755 sold to the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, the Earl of Mansfield. 


‘ "THE. Little Nightingale,” as the Earl of Mansfield 

was dubbed by Dr. Johnson, made a friend of 
Pope and used to teach him elocution. _Lord Mansfield 
trusted the improvement and decoration of Ken Wood 
to Robert Adam, whose connection with the place is 
fully described by Mr. Arthur Bolton in his work on 
“The Architecture of Robert and James Adam,” which 
we are about to issue. The name of Keats is closely 
associated with the estate and its neighbourhood ; so is 
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that of Coleridge, who, from his lofty seat on Highgate Hill, 
looked upon his beloved Nightingale Valiey. It was he 
who named the famous lime tree avenue, “a cathedral 
aisle.’ In a word, the historical associations connected with 
the place are in keeping with its beauty and attractiveness. 
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The generations that follow would condemn this one 
if it allowed this exquisite piece of open country to be 
converted into streets of flats and mansions. ‘The offer 
closes in September, so that action to be effective must be 
prompt. 





EGRETS IN LOUISIANA.—I 


By Juian 5S. 


HE plumage question hinges mainly upon two kinds 

of birds—egrets and birds of paradise. With birds 

of paradise I can unfortunately claim no acquaintance ; 

but I have seen and studied the egret at home. Colonel 

Archer Shee and other opponents of the Plumage Bill 
have complained that if it is passed a number of British work- 
people will be thrown out of employment ; Mr. H. J. Massing- 
ham, if I understand him aright, and various members of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds hold that a plume 
in a woman’s hat, however obtained, is always hateful and barbaric. 
I would prefer to consider the central figure and, neglecting 
for the moment the workpeople, British and other, in the East 
End of London, or the morals and esthetics of feminine adorn- 
ment, would like to give a picture of the living bird. 

Imagine then a swampy pond, beginning to steam with 
the heats of the late Louisiana spring. Part of it is open, and 
there the lotus is pushing its cup-like leaves above the water. 
Elsewhere the surface is hidden by a growth of aquatic trees— 
swamp-maple for the most part, with a few giant cypress— 
which, rooting in the mud, send up their trunks to branch in 


TWO SNOWY EGRETS. ONE ON THE NEST IN 





“ HOVERING ” 
FROM THE SUN. 


HUXLEY. 


air. Their shedded leaves and twigs accumulate on the surface 
of the water, and aquatic plants, growing in the substratum, 
bind them together. So are formed miniature floating islands, 
shining against the brown water with a bright and vivid green, 
sometimes just strong enough to support a softly treading man. 

Under the maple the view soon loses itself in the tangle 
of the trunks and drooping branches, a view of hairy brown water 
and of these floating islands, now shaded, now shining in the 
sun with a tender brilliance. Green water-snakes swim among 
the islands, sulky copperheads and little black turtles rest upon 
them; and now and again, across them, like a vision, there 
treads the white fastidiousness of the egret. 

The lesser egret (Egretta candidissima), the prevalent 
species here in Louisiana, is a tiny creature. We in England 
are so used to our great, slow-flapping heron that the sight of 
this little bird, barely two feet from beak to tail, comes as a 
surprise. Its feathers are one and all pure white, elongated 
on head and breast and back into delicate aigrette plumes, in 
which the barbs are not locked together by barbules. ‘Those 
on the head can be raised to make a diaphanous crown ;_ those 
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on the breast hang as a 
tasselly tuft; but those on 
the back are the bird’s glory. 
Starting from the shoulders, 
they reach to the tip of the 
tail, to curve up there in 
filmy beauty. When the bird 
is quiet, this bunch of aigrettes, 
though lovely enough, is not 
startling, and from the front 
is scarcely to be seen. But 
in moments of emotion they 
are raised and spread so that 
to another bird advancing 
from in front the neck 
and head are seen against 
a spraying fan of white, a 
lace frame more delicate than 
any ruff. 

For the rest, the birds are 
golden yellow and black. The 
eye is gold, and the lore ; the 
bill and legs black; the feet 
gold once more. I have heard 
a  captious critic complain 
that the feet reminded him of 
the brilliant yellow boots worn 
by negro “bucks” in the 
Southern States, and it i3 true 
that they give a curious im- 
pression; but it is the only 
touch in the bird’s form or colour which is not of perfect beauty. 

I lived for a fortnight in this rookery with a friend, one or 
other of us spending the best part of the day out on the lead 
of open water cleared through the trees, in a punt to whose 
wooden structures were nailed sides and roof of palmetto leaves. 
The egrets were by no means the only or indeed the most 
abundant avian inhabitants of the place. Besides herons there 
were birds belonging to other groups. The purple gallinules, 
moorhens royally transformed with gleaming purple, flicked 
in and out ; the fantastic snake birds, also called water turkeys 
or darters, swam about the water submerged save for the restless 
head, or sunned themselves upon the cypresses ; cormorants 
paid the pond an occasional visit. But the majority of the 
species belonged to the heron tribe. The little bittern was 
common, the larger also to be seen; great blue herons occa- 
sionally flew over, much like 
their English relatives ; an 
occasional wood ibis was seen 
and a spoonbill or so, and a 
few of thegreater or American 
egret, longer necked and 
longer limbed, with plumes 
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HERON LOVE-MAKING (LOUISIANA HERON). 
The ceremony of offering a twig for the nest to the sitting bird. 


projecting far beyond the tail. But the bulk of the population 
belonged to four species, all of the lesser egret’s small size. 
First comes the Louisiana heron; this is a true egret, in the 
sense that its scapular feathers have no barbules and are thus 
aigrettes ; but, since they are short, straight and of a dirty 
straw colour, they have no commercial value. Next comes the 
little blue heron, a delightful creature, every feather on its body 
a deep indigo blue; the scapulars, though not true aigrettes, 
are much elongated, and stream through the air like a comet’s 
tail as the birds shoot down to their nests. Then comes the 
lesser egret; and last the little green heron, a_bittern-like 
creature with stocky neck and handsome bunch of narrow, 
pale green scapulars. This last makes its nest at almost water 
level, but the rest dot their fragile stick platforms over the 
branches of the trees, at any height from three to twenty feet 
or more. It is a wonder that the eggs and young are not blown 
out by high winds. The insecurity of the nests was discovered 
by an alligator which found its way to the rookery and caused 
havoc before it was caught ; it struck the slender tree trunk 
with its tail and made a meal off the tumbling harvest of nestlings. 

The extraordinary thing about this city of birds, which 
at the end of the nesting season contains a population of 
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herons and egrets that is nearer a hundred thousand than 
fifty thousand, is that it is the creation of man, and of 
one man at that. This whole region of Louisiana is a belt 
of salt-marshes invaded by shallow bays from the Gulf of 
Mexico, by low  cypress-fringed promontories from the 
landward, and intersected by sluggish bayous and creeks. 
From it rise a chain of hills, called islands not unjustly 
by the inhabitants, remarkable as being the only elevation 
of any size on the whole coast of the United States from 
Mexico to Florida, and indeed far up along the Atlantic. On 
one of these, Avery Island, lived the Macllhenny family. 
The son loved the marsh birds from a boy ; he saw the egrets 
passing away before the plume-traders’ and plume-hunters’ 
attacks, and resolved to do what he could to save the species 
from extinction. Some twenty-five years ago his opportunity 
came. By scouring the 
marshes throughout a_ whole 
season, he discovered two 
solitary egret nests. The young 
birds, seven in all, he brought 
home and fed in a big flying- 
cage of wire. The birds grew 
tame and took the fish from 
his hand. When the autumn 
came, the time for the migra- 
tion of egrets from the United 
States to the northern shores 
of South America, he had, 
anxiously, to liberate his seven 
white birds to take their chances 
in the world. Next spring, six 
of the seven returned and 
nested in the pond. ‘The pond 
itself was a creation of man, a 
forty-acre sheet of water 
dammed up by Macllhenny 
and planted with the swamp- 
maple. The birds bred and 
multiplied, took off their young 
in the fall, and returned again 
next spring. ‘This slow natural 
increase was after a few years 
supplemented by cohorts of 
South American birds guided 
by their Louisiana congeners 
across the Gulf. British ornith- 
ologists will remember how 
something very similar hap- 
pened with the black-headed 
gulls on the Thames. ‘The first 
hard winter in the ‘nineties 
drove some gulls right up the 
river to London. ‘There they 
were well received, and in 
succeeding years not only re- 
turned in spite of mild winters, 
but brought with them ever- 
increasing numbers of fresh 
birds. 

Meanwhile the indigenous 
herons, not brought to the verge 
of extinction by man, also found 
in the pond a convenient home, 
and came there to nest in greater 
and greater abundance. Fora 
dozen years or so the pond was 
full. ‘The only changes since 
have been due to a_ gradual 
natural selection (the reasons 
of which are difficult to un- 
derstand) operating in favour of the smaller herons. The 
great blue herons and the larger egrets have abandoned the 
place, and all the dominant species now belong to the 
miniature type. 

No one is allowed to bring a gun into the neighbourhood 
of the reserve save Mr. Macllhenny and his keeper ; and the 
result is that the birds, however shy they may be away from the 
pond, are there amazingly confident. Mr. Macllhenny’s 
house is on a hill three or four hundred yards from the pond ; 
not only that, but the factory where is manufactured that well 
known American condiment, Tabusco sauce, together with 
other canned goods, is a bare hundred yards away on the other 
side ; nor even only that, but a railway and a road run alongside 
the pond, separated from it merely by a barbed wire fence, 
to the salt mine at the other end of the island. I have a photo- 
graph of a little green heron on her nest taken from a car on the 
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road, a car turned into a blind simply by putting up the storm- 
curtains. One may stand on the road while a train goes by: 
the birds, with a half-instinctive motion, rise long-legged on 
their nests, bristle their feathers, look round, and sit down 
again to brood. But the strangest sensation of all comes when 
one is lying in the punt in the centre of the pond. All one’s 
attention has been, for an hour perhaps, concentrated on the 
behaviour of a pair of egrets building their nest. ‘The cock-bird 
has been searching the floating islands for twigs ; he brings them 
back to the hen. At each transfer is a pretty ceremony in which 
both birds participate; the cock and hen, facing each other, 
raise their necks and spread their crests and plumes; there 
is a chatter of excitement, the twig is transferred, and the hen 
bird builds it into the nest and waits for the next. Sometimes 
there is a fight over a stick ; sometimes an intruder ventures 





LITTLE 
Photographed from a Ford car drawn up on the roadside. 


GREEN HERON. 


into the little area round the nest which the owners regard 
definitely as their territory, and must be chased away. All 
around are other birds. Strange cries, and chatterings, and 
guttural croaks, and clappering of beaks, fill the air. Blue 
forms, white forms, flit past or drop from the sky. Snakes 
undulate silently through the water, tortoises splash in from 
a perch. It is a world of its own, green-roofed, steamy with 
moist heat, peopled with exquisite shapes intensely alive, but 
alive with a life cast into another mould from ours. It becomes 
easy to imagine oneself in remote tropical swamps, a figure 
in one of W. H. Hudson’s romances. Suddenly the sound 
of voices strikes surprisingly upon the ear. It is a couple of 
negroes on the road, discussing what they will do on their next 
trip to New Iberia, or some Acadians, arguing volubly in bad 
French ; and the brain has rapidly to make connection between 
the world of egrets and the forgotten world outside. 
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ASCOT RACES: THEIR ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued) 


By ArtTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 


OHN DELANE, my uncle, though actually born in 
London, was cradled, so to speak, in Windsor Forest, and 
from his boyhood his chief delight was to be in the saddle. 
He learnt to ride to hounds when the celebrated Charles 
Davis (whose connection with the Royal Buckhounds dated 
from the reign of George III) carried the horn. Davis, in 
addition to his duties as huntsman, officiated as starter at Ascot 
for many years, but his very first employment was as “ pistol 
boy ” to His Majesty at a time when it was thought advisable 
to afford the King some measure of protection while hunting. 

I remember to have heard Delane say that he was present 
with his father at Ascot before any of the existing stands were 
built, and that the meeting was then attended, in addition to 
the professional element inseparable from its financial success, 
by a mere handful of spectators. The opening of the railway 
in 1856 altered all this. 

The Gold Cup (first run for in 1807), and the Hunt Cup, 
the most popular handicap at Ascot at the present day, deserve 
a chapter to themselves. Peter, ridden by Fred Archer, won 


his greatest performance on the Turf was when he only just 
lost the Cesarewitch under a welter-weight ; and he would 
assuredly have won the Cambridgeshire had he not been badly 
ridden. I remember seeing the race, which was then run over 
the old course finishing at the top of the town, and his pilot 
Snowden, who rode him also when he won the Hardwicke, 
either miscalculated Florence’s effort or failed to see Mr. 
Hammond’s mare until it was too late. 

The future of Ascot is assured (notwithstanding the natural 
drawbacks of the course to which I have briefly alluded) so 
long as racing continues to flourish in England ; but, in con- 
clusion, I should like to indicate a few improvements which, 
without entailing a very heavy expenditure, would conduce 
to the comfort of visitors, especially those of the humbler class. 

When Windsor Forest was enclosed, pursuant to an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1813, it contained no fewer than 24,000 
acres of open woods and waste lands. The provisions of the 
Act as regards the racecourse are worth quoting, especially in 
view of recent encroachments on the rights of the public. The 
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ASCOT: THE RACE FOR 


the latter event in 1881, after stopping to kick on the way. 
‘Though supposed to be running out of his proper distance, he 
won the Hardwicke Stakes on the following Friday. This 
race, called after a popular Master of the Buckhounds who 
is still remembered for the glossiness of his silk hat, was 
instituted so recently as 1879 and has nearly always been won 
by a horse of high class. ‘To give but a few instances out of 
many, Chippendale, the first winner, also carried off the 
Cesarewitch. ‘Tristan, which won in 1882 and also in 1883, when 
he won the Gold Cup as well, was successful in the Hardwicke 
again in 1884. He was a very awkward mount for Fred Webb, 
and I remember that by throwing up his head suddenly on 
his way to the post he gave that consummate horseman a 
bloody nose, though, at the moment, I have forgotten on which 
of the three occasions of his carrying off the race this occurred. 

In 1885, the bold Bendigo, carrying gst. 12lb., won it with 
the greatest ease. ‘The mighty Ormonde was victorious in 1886 
and again in 1887, when he beat both Minting and Bendigo 
after one of the most thrilling races ever run at Ascot or elsewhere. 
Minting was successful in the next year, when, however, he had 
only Love in Idleness to beat. - Amphion was another notable 
winner in 18go. But the record grows too long to be given in 
its entirety. I may say, however, that Bendigo was. slightly 
off colour—it is believed through sleeping in a damp stable— 
when he succumbed to Ormonde and Minting in 1887. Perhaps 
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Act expressly states that “ all that piece or parcel of open common 
or waste ground, appropriated for and used a long time past 
as a race ground, being part of the Heath called Ascot Heath, 
with proper avenues thereto, and an area or space of ground 
on the boundaries and round the Race Courses there, as the 
same are now set out with stakes, and containing by admeasure- 
ment two hundred and six acres three roods and three perches, 
and all erections and buildings, posts, rails and fences of every 
description thereon, shall be kept and continued as a racecourse 
for the public use at all times as it has usually been.” 

Could my uncle John Delane (of whose life-long interest 
in Ascot I have treated at, I hope, not undue length) but revisit 
the scenes of his youth he would be horrified to find unclimbable 
iron railings, unsightly barriers, locked gates and restricted 
access to the Heath at all seasons of the year, which have deprived 
the public of any chance of seeing the races except by payment 
for admission to the various stands and rings. In his lifetime 
and within my own recollection the Heath was open to horsemen 
for the greater part of the year, and the straight run in was 
only fenced for a few weeks before the races were held. When 
the course was altered a few years ago and the rails were set 
back so as to afford additional space in the enclosures, it would 
have been easy to fill up the hollow by the winning post on the 
far side of the course. If this had bee. done, at the cost of a 
few loads of soil, the humble visitor to Ascot would at least 
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GOLD PLATE. 


(The King’s Stand is on the right.) 


have found standing room from which he could have seen 
something of the sport; but the chance was missed, though it 
is open to question whether, under the terms of the Act, it is 
not illegal to make any charge for admission, though it is true 
that the Act does not expressly say that the public were to be 
entitled to free use of the Heath. 

What is wanted to bring the meeting into line with other 
historic racecourses is to pull down the whole of the stands 
to the eastward of the Royal Enclosure. Being parallel to the 
course they afford a very poor view of the running, especially 
in the case.of races contested over the New Mile. ‘The circular 
course, from the natural conformation of the ground, which 
slopes rapidly to the northward, affords a better view from the 
stands, but in the case of important handicaps, such as the 
Hunt Cup and the Wokingham Stakes, the horses are out of 
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sight of the spectators until the winning post is almost reached. 
In this respect Ascot compares unfavourably with either New- 
market or Doncaster, but the great difficulty in the way of 
reconstructing the stands is the narrowness of the space avail- 
able between the high road and the course itself. 

Even as things are, Ascot is unique, and we must be thankful 
for what we have. When, if ever, the world settles down again 
and industrial peace is secured, I feel confident that, under 
the able, energetic rule of Lord Churchill, alterations and 
improvements, which, obviously, could not be carried out during 
the war, and seem almost as unattainable now owing to strikes, 
high prices and crushing taxation, will eventually be made at 
Ascot—the most aristocratic race meeting in the world—with 
its proud record, extending over two centuries, of the sport 
of kings. 
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ASCOT: OATLANDS SWEEPSTAKES. 


(Both engravings are from the collection of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and Company.) 
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QUO VADIS EUROPA? 


BEING LETTERS OF TRAVEL FROM THE CAPITALS OF EUROPE IN THE YEAR 1921. 


By: STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


VI.—FROM BUDAPEST. 

HE ill-health of our new Europe is shown in part by 

the difficulties in the way of travel. There is no generous, 

unimpeded flow of people from one limb to another 

of the body politic, but instead obstruction and stagna- 

tion of peoples. In a state of good health, to go from 
one main artery to another ought to be almost as quick and as easy 
as thought. But now it is labour. From the capital of Serbia 
to the neighbouring capital of Hungary is only two hundred 
miles, formerly five or six hours’ journey in a fast train without 
hindrance or anxiety. But now! 

The best train for Budapest leaves Belgrade at ten o’clock 
at night. First, second and third class carriages are the same. 
all wood, but some are marked “1” and others ‘“‘ 2” and 
others “3.” There are no lights in the train, and it is verv 
crowded. You crawl all night through the ex-Austrian territory 
now part of Serbia. At four in the morning you arrive at 
Subotitsa and wait six hours. You wait in a queue and show 
passports to Serbian police ; you take your baggage through the 
Serbian douane and it is searched for articles liable to export 
duty. You senda‘ D” telegram to Budapest to reserve a room 
ata hotel. For this ‘“‘ D ”’ telegram you pay two or three times 
the ordinary charge in order that it may have precedence of 
telegrams not marked ‘‘ 1).”’ Some time after ten in the morning 
you get into the Serbian frontier train which takes you ten 
kilometres and deposits you in a Hungarian No Man’s Land. 
Hungarian gendarmes collect the passports of the passengers. 
You stand on a shelterless platform and wait for the Hungarian 
frontier train which takes you ten kilometres further and deposits 
you at the station of Szeged. Here you congregate like lost souls 
in Hades and wait and suffer. They say those suffer most who 
continue to have hope in that region. The hopeful clamour and 
push and mortify themselves, while highly indifferent and 
laconic Magyars chuckle among themselves and throw ink across 
an inky table, asking foreigners in Hungarian their mother’s 
maiden name and their natal town. The officials have adopted 
the principle of the division of labour—one makes out a form, 
another fills it, a third franks it with a rubber stamp, a fourth 
registers details, and a fifth signs the v/sa. Strange to say, 
this seems to multiply the time by five rather than divide 
it by five. And most people know that the train for Budapest 
will leave at the scheduled hour, leaving half the passengers 
to wait all day at Szeged for another train. After passports 
there is a violent onslaught on your baggage by the 
customs officials. When they are convinced, you have to 
get a cab and make a hundred-crown journey across Szeged 
to another train. You wait in a long queue for a ticket. 
Heaven help you if you have baggage to register or re-register. 
It cannot be registered through from Belgrade. As for the 
train, the passengers seem to be hanging from the roofs of the 
carriages like bats. It is like a seaside excursion express, and 
if you are lucky enough to get a place you find there is only 
half a back to your seat. 

A Hungarian diplomat, anxious that I should see his country 
in a good light, helped me considerably on this journey, and I 
caught the train. ‘I do hope you get a hotel after all this,” 
said he. ‘‘ For my part I wired to an actress,’”’ he added with 
a knowing smile. ‘‘ She knows how to get a room.” 

We arrived in Budapest about 11 p.m. The‘ D”’ telegram, 
alas! was languishing far behind. It was delivered next day 
about noon. Knowing the expensive folly of taking a cab 
and trying to find a hotel | made a midnight exploration of the 
capital of Hungary on foot, all sleeping, all apparently dead 
and without a spark of night life. There were no trams, no flock- 
ing crowds, but only occasional pedestrians and the accidental 
clatter of a horse-cab now and then. And the Danube rolled 
through the stillness silently. 

When at last a hotel was found, and cab transported bags, 
etc., from the station, one asked timidly : ** How much ? ” 

“ A thousand crowns,’’ said the unblushing cabby—rather 
more than the cost of a ticket for the whole journey from Belgrade 
to Budapest. 

You see next day that you must report to the police within 
twenty-four hours of arrival and also within twenty-four hours 
of departure. Such is modern travel, and you feel rather amused 
when the question is put to you : ‘* Are you travelling for pleasure 
or on business ? ’ 

Serbia and Hungary are not on good terms. The Hungarians 
will not forgive the loss to Serbia of territory over which they 
claim to have ruled for a thousand years. Hungariens will not 
forgive the Czechs or the Rumanians either. They have been 
mightily despoiled by the nations. Rumania has doubled her 
original territory at old Hungary’s expense. Czecho-Slovakia 
holds Pressburg, the ancient capital and coronation city of the 
Hungarian kings. There is nothing soft or relenting about the 
Magvyars. They are quite implacable and they are a fighting 
people. There is no goodwill. On the contrary, there is definite 
ill-will on the part of Hungary towards her neighbours. Austria 


is soft towards the new nations which have arisen on the ruins 
of her empire, but Hungary is hard. 

To the Serb, the enmity of the Magyar is disconcerting 
By crossing the Danube, Serbia has become genuinely part of 
Europe ; she has turned her back on the Balkans and the eterna! 
strife on barren empty hills. The new Serbia can afford to forget 
and forgive Bulgaria, now a remote sort of country. She can 
retort to Greece concerning Salonica: ‘‘ We have no need of it 
now, for we no longer aspire to be a power on the Atgean, we are 
a Central European people.’”’ All seems well. Perhaps Bulgaria 
will cease to be an enemy, and Greece will cease to be a rival. 
Serbia moves northward, but in the north she comes face to face 
with a worse potential enemy than either—the Magyar. Serbia 
becomes conscious of a European destiny, but Hungary avers 
that a large stretch of Hungarian territory has been torn from 
Europe and is being Balkanised, despoiled of the old comfort and 
civilisation of the Austro-Hungarian State and made dirty and 
inefficient by Slavs. 

Everyone blames someone else in this part of the world. 
There are bugs in the railway carriages—the German soldiers 
brought them ; they were not there before. The trains go slowly 
—the Hungarian engine-drivers have ruined all the locomotives 
by making big fires with little water in the boilers ; contractors 
seem to take bribes—these are Hungarians, ‘‘ they’d sell their 
souls for a dinar.’’ ‘‘ Look, look,’”’ says a Magyar officer, pointing 
to the dirt on Subotitsa Station. ‘‘ You never could see that 
in the old days. I used to be here with my regiment. It was 
as pretty and clean a place as you could find in Hungary.”’ 

Nearing the frontier you pass in review a very sad sight, 
and that is several hundred locomotives rusted to their very 
depths and eaten out with bad weather and neglect. ‘‘ These 
are the locomotives we surrendered to the Serbs after the Armis- 
tice,’ says a Hungarian. ‘‘ The Serbs could not use them. 
They have no engineers—no shops for their repair. We wouldn’t 
have minded if the engines were used, but it makes us sick to 
think of such waste.” 

On the other hand, perhaps the Hungarians in their malice 
surrendered the engines with their boilers burst out and with 
other vital defects. One side or the other or both is to blame. 
But whatever the judgment m‘ght be, the engines remain in their 
rust—these useful iron servants of humanity have perished. 

Serbia discourages travel to Hungary. Hungary for her 
part bristles with spears. Above the passport window on the 
Danube quay at Budapest you read : 


I BELIEVE IN ONE GOD 
I BELIEVE IN GOD’S ETERNAL JUSTICE 
I BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION OF HUNGARY 


—a dangerous creed. 

Dr. M., first assistant at the University of Vienna, now made 
a Czech subject against his will, put the matter well: ‘‘ Bismarck 
was aman of genius but he made a great mistake in taking Alsace 
and Lorraine. And Clemenceau was a great man, greater for 
instance than Lloyd George; I treated him for twelve years, 
I know his character well, but he outdid Bismarck by making a 
whole series of Alsace-Lorraines in Europe. It means a century 
of wars to put it right.” 

‘* There would be war now,” said Von K., an ex-captain of 
the 3rd Hussars, ‘‘ but we shudder to take the responsibility 
of plunging Europe once more into the bath of blood.” 

The 3rd Hussars is called the Dead Regiment now. It 
was reduced to five officers and a hundred and thirty-seven men 
in the war. It was resolved not to recruit for it again, but 
leave it as it was left, and it paraded before the King at Budapest 
in its original formation, showing all the gaps. ‘“‘ It was tremen- 
dously impressive,”’ said the Captain—‘‘ one man here, two there, 
three only on the right wing. Many of us who had come through 
all that hell with dry eyes wept like children in the parade. 

“We often receive letters from our people in Rumania, 
in Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, saying, ‘ Why do you not 
come over and protect us?’”’ he went on. “ If we marched 
into the stolen territories the local populations would all rise 
in our favour. The time will come, but it is not yet. The last 
word has not been said.” 

That conversation was at the beginning of April and Karl 
was actually in Budapest endeavouring in a clumsy way to follow 
the example of Constantine in Greece and resume monarchical 
sway. France, by many accounts, had given secret countenance 
to the return of the Hapsburg, Karl being known as Francophile 
in policy. ‘‘ Present us with a fatt accompli,” Briand was 
reported to have said to Karl, ‘“‘ and we will not oppose your 
return to power.” Evidently part of France favoured the 
adventure and was not a little annoyed at its failure. As an 
allied Power with Italy and England she had to show a forbidding 
front to Karl, but, as Le Figaro said : ‘‘ Ce n’est pas sur le Danube 
que nous menacent des perils mortels, c’est sur le Rhin.” The 
Allies, however, as they are called, had little power to help or 
stop ex-Kaiser Karl. It was the little States that stopped 
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him—the Petite .Entente of 'Czecho-Slovakia and ,Jugo- Siavi la 
and Rumania, and of these Powers chiefly the Czech. 

As ‘long .agoias January. Karl's attempt to return was 
anticipated-byAhe Czechs: They used itas the motive formaking 
a ring’ round the hostile. State.. Hungary was. the potential 
enemy of the three States which had taken over ex-Hungarian 
territory. _Hungary, moredver, had -had her. terrible moment 
of Bolshevism and had got over.it, she had become. nationalistic 
again and had redrganised her. army on national lines. To any 
one of the new States surrounding her she would be a formidable 
enemy. Certainly, however, Hungary would stand little chance 
against. three combined. So with great zest the new combination 
was formed. Certainly the warmest .national friendship :in ‘the 
Near East to-day'is that between Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia, and it has been called into being by the common danger 
of the Magyar. 

Budapest. is a handsome city with ‘grand bridges spanning 
the ,bending-“Danube., The fashionable part climbs upward 
on crags-to..the higher light, and the Danube flashes upward. 
The modern city is a first-class aggregation of business houses, 
cafés and places of pleasure. There is pavement comfort. The 
people are well dressed, despite losses and troubles. The smooth 
pates of business men abound, and the knobbly skulls of the 
Balkans are fewer.' The women are in fashion and wear bunches 
of artificial grapes hanging from the right side of their hats. 
They are broad-faced and broad- bosomed and talk more than 
they smile. City madam in elegant attire, with languorous, 
half-shut eyes and Hungarian. drawl, is a man’s darling. Flesh- 
coloured’ stockings greatly abound. One is, however, strongly 
advised not to judge of Hungary by the people who spend four 
or five hours of the. day sitting in the cafés of Budapest. The 
poor parts of the city present a different spectacle. Here there 
are great numbers ‘of cropked-legged, spindly children, war- 
products evidently. The slums are nothing like so bad as those 
of London or Chicago—only the children are less boisterous, 
less vital, and seem to. have been underfed all their lives. The 
new babies look much better than the childrén of four or five. 
Food is much more abundant now, and a great deal of relief work 
is done at the schools. But it is, doubtful if any philanthropic 
efforts can restore the war-children. Budapest has a bad streak 
left in her town population by the war, and it is visible. Cotton 
goods are very expensive, and many of the poor children seem 
inadequately dressed. The price of cotton is dependent upon 
much speculation and bad business between the American cotton 
plantation and the obscure worker in Hungary. It is a curious 
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anomaly that Ameticans should burn cotton bales in the Southern 
States, to keep up ,the price, and that the American Red Cross 
on.the other, hand, should ,in Europe distribute free garments 
to those who cannot: pay the world-price thus attained. 

‘The exchange is very low, five crowns to a penny, three 
hundred to a dollar, ‘For:a thousand trowns:a week you can 
live—you can live in one room and keep body and soul together. 
For two thousand icrowns, a week you can live ‘at a second-class 
hotel ‘with board and lodging. An ordinary dinner with a glass 
of beer costs a hundred crowns. You can also get a seat at the 
back, of.the stalls in a theatre for that amount. There is a luxury 
tax.of ten per cent. on all you buy at cafés and restaurants, on 
This, no doubt. brings in a large 
amount to'the national exchéquer if: it is efficiently collected. 
The wages and salaries of, all trades and professions are in a 
continual hurdle-race, vaulting cost of living and the rate of 
exchange. There are thousands of wouveaux riches. and there 
are thousands of ex-rich and gentry in decay. One feels that 
Hungary, however, is a rich country even as she stands to-day, 
and.that the people have sterling qualities which make for the 
recuperation of the new State. There is still a love of work 
in the country, and that is a comparatively rare virtue in. modern 
Europe. The Government will no doubt undergo many changes, 
and most people believe that the King is bound to come back. 
By popular vote he probably would—just as Constantine did 
in the Greek elections. But external opposition is too great. 
If Czechs and Serbs quarrelled it would be different. Inter- 
national animosity and the general ill-will militate most against 
the peaceful development of the new Hungary. 

Budapest no doubt, will always win friends for the country 
of which it is the capital. Capitals can be of enormous service 
to States in the matter of silent propaganda. A handsome, 
comfortable city with impressive buildings will always pre- 
dispose foreigners in favour of the country itself. On the other 
hand, an inadequate capital will be a hindrance to a State. 
In this respect Belgrade, as it is to-day, is a handicap to Jugo- 
Slavia. But Budapest will help Hungary enormously. 

What a glamour there is upon Budapest in the evening, 
with myriads of lights on each side of the gliding Danube. 
Formerly one arrived under the grand bridges in a houseboat 
at night and came alongside the stone quays, and without 
passports or customs walked up into one of the gayest and bright- 
est cities of Europe. But now the Danube, mother of mighty 
countries, is enchanted and enthralled. When will she be 
disenchanted again ? 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT 


FROM AN 


ARTIST’S 


POINT OF VIEW 


By Sir E. Suttivan, Br. 


HE opening of the Northern Parliament of Ireland at 
the end of the present month—apart from all thoughts 
of a political kind as to its likelihood of proving a 
blessing or a curse—is an event which cannot fail to 

» recall the earlier history of the country in the domain 
of art. As all who have inter- 
ested themselves in the de- 
velopment of national forms 
of art are aware, Ireland has 
continued to leave some per- 
manent and distinctive marks 
on the European history of artis- 
tic development over a period 
which now has more than 
reached to its thousandth year. 

The so-called Celtic type 
of decorative form, with all its 
astoundingly plastic adapta- 
b.'ty to artistic modes of 
expression, held an undisputed 
sway through Western Europe 
well into the fifteenth century, 
more especially in connection 
with the beautifying of books 
by means of illumination of 
manuscripts of the finest class. 

In that special direction 
Irish influence was a force 
always to be counted on, as 
well as in silver chasing, jewel- 
lery and such other depart- 
ments of decoration, in which 
its quaint and telling forms of 
embellishment found material 
lending itself to the employ- 
ment of its characteristically 
ornate peculiarities. 

In the matter of illumina- 
tion alone the contest between 
such Celtic forms and the bold 
and cruder efforts of Oriental 
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designs, derived mainly from the Byzantine schools, has been 
on many occasions referred to. 

Even when the devastating incursions of the Tanes and 
other barbarian invaders of Ireland in the ninth ard tenth 
centuries had effectually put an end to all artistic efforts of 
a high kind in the land of their 
birth, so deeply seated in the 
minds of illuminators had the 
Irish patterns become, through 
the work then or previously 
accomplished by the emis- 
saries of Columba in Western 
Europe, that the conflict 
ultimately became a drawn 
battle between the two oppos- 
ing schools. 

The early Carlovingian il- 
luminators with their more 
florid types of embellishment 
(a. form in which gold played 
a very prominent part), keenly 
appreciating the attractive 
nature of the well known inter- 
laced strapwork forms of the 
Celtic school and the unexhaus- 
tive possibilities of finial 
ornament as applied to 
ornamental initial letters, 
incorporated these special 
characteristics of ‘their more 
Western draughtsmen with 
their own prevailing types of 
highly gilt illumination. This 
process of ‘amalgamation of 
more or less incongruous ideas, 
however, achieved no very 
abiding success,’ and the end 
was the . disappearance of 
luxuriously decorated manu- 
scripts from the artistic and 
literary world, largely helped, 
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no doubt, by the invention of printing, which administered the 
coup de grace to the then well established practice of illumination. 

In another department of artistic work Ireland had in 
ater days established for itself, in spite of many serious obstacles, 
a reputation of a distinctly high character and one which, 
strange to say, has been left severely unrecognised by those 
who have devoted much work to the special study of the subject. 
Some of the finest specimens of richly decorated bookbinding 
produced anywhere in the eighteenth. century were designed 
and worked out in that country. <A letter of Horace Walpole 
to George Montagu dated December 30th, 1761, gives an idea 
that the fact was beginning to be known in England at the 
time. ‘‘ P.S.—I am told that they bind in vellum better at 
Dublin than anywhere; pray bring me any one book of their 
bindings as well as it can be done, and I will not mind the price. 
If Mr. Bourk’s history appears before you return, let it be that.” 

It is in reference to this particular form of craftsmanship 
that the opening of the new Parliament in Ireland may lead 
artistically minded persons to entertain visions of a renewal 
of a practice which during the time of earlier Irish Parliaments 
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An Irish variety of the ‘ Cottage Roof” design. 


redounded largely to the artistic credit of the Irish controllers 
of the nation’s affairs. 

All Parliaments have, of course, to keep a careful record 
of their Transactions, taken down from day to day during the 
Parliamentary session: and such records were known as the 
Journals of the House of Lords or the House of Commons. as 
the case might be. These records are enrolled in manuscript 
and vigilantly guarded as the most authentic account of the 
Parliamentary proceedings. In England these volumes are 
preserved’at present, as in the past, in very ordinary bindings. 
In Ireland, however, and certainly from the year 1700 onwards 
the Journals were from year to year magnificently and luxuriously 
bound, and the result, as shown by the 149 volumes still preserved 
in the Public Record Office in Dublin, is a set of folio volumes, 
each about 22ins. in height, bound in the finest Barbarv leather, 
elaborately tooled in gold and frequently inlaid in leathers 
of different colours, every one of them different in design from 
the others except in cases where the Transactions of a particular 
vear ran into} more than a single volume. They are, without 
any question, the finest series of bound books to be found in 
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the world. The illustrations given of two of the Journals (oj 
1710 and 1734) will give some notion of the splendidly artistic 
patterns to be found on the whole of the series, although the 
absence of gold and colour in the reproduction, coupled wit!; 
the necessary reduction in size, takes much from the actuz] 
nature of the decoration as a whole. The earlier volume was 
undoubtedly the work of either Robert Thornton or Joseph Ra‘ 

who as ‘‘ Deputy ”’ occasionally did some Government bindin 

at the time. The later is by Abraham Bradley. 

It should be remembered that at the period referred t 
no printer or stationer who did not hold the King’s patent wa 
ever allowed to touch any work of an official kind. Fro 
about the date of these volumes the binding of the Iris 
Journals improved by leaps and bounds both in desig: 
and execution, until in the year 1749 Abraham Bradley wa 
appointed King’s Stationer, in whose day Irish bookbind 
ing reached a level of artistic exuberance and masterly desig: 
which has never been excelled in Ireland, and rarely equalle: 
in even the most flourishing days of the history of the craf 
in England. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
one discerns a decaderce in the work 
so far as the Journals are concerned 
occasioned, perhaps, by the appointmen: 
in 1784 of Abraham King in the plac 
of his more illustrious — grandfathe: 
Bradley. With the new appointmen 
design became less daring, though execu- 
tion remained more or Jess as it had been. 
The master artist was, however, no 
longer there to guide the work. Furthe: 
falling off took place, slowly but surely, 
in succeeding years, and when the Act 
of Union came to be passed in 1800 
bookbinding as a fine art in Ireland had 
practically ceased to exist. Some stray 
examples of good work are found fora year 
or two later, but the Golden Age was at 
anend. The likelihood of its restoration 
to-day, even with such encouragement 
as may be obtained from a Government 
obviously occupied with many matters 
of greater seriousness and importance, 
is, at the best, problematical. Still, the 
visionary who has not. forgotten the 
great artistic achievements of older days 
in Ireland cannot be blamed for indulging 
in a harmless dream. 

The foregoing observations, though 
mainly directed to the binding of the 
Journals of the Lords and Commons 
of pre-nineteenth century Ireland, are 
not intended to be confined to that 
particular and remarkable series. There 
was much other work done for Govern- 
ment all through the time, notably the 
binding of the Bibles and Prayer Books 
made use of in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, volumes which in size and decora- 
tion closely resembled the Journals 
themselves. Other official publications 
such as almanacks and the like were 
also produced in large quantities, and 
all of them lavishly bound in red morocco 
and richly tooled. Many of them are 
still preserved. But in addition to such 
Government productions, the King’s 
Stationers and’ other binders were also 
largely employed in the doing of luxuriant 
works of a general kind in the. literary 
field, among the survivors of which are 
still to be found many copies of Basker- 
ville’s Milton and editions of some of 
the beautifully printed classical authors 
from Grierson’s famous press, all bourd 
in the same superb style adopted in 
the case of the bindings of the Journals 
themselves. 

A curious feature running through the whole of these outside 
bindings, as they may be called, is the strange fact that in no 
case that I have yet discovered in relation to the eighteenth 
century is there any efiguette (or name label) to be found in 
any of these fine works to reveal the identity of the binder 
entrusted with its execution. It is 2:form of artistic modesty, 
in a sense creditable to the executant, which was not shown 
by the contemporary binders of eny other country with the 
bibliopegistic works of which I am familiar. The author of 
such anonymous bindings can only be traced by a close examina- 
tion of the petits fers, or tools, used in the decoration of the 
volumes. The same shyness as to advertisement of name is 
also found in the whole series of the Parliamentary Journals, 
but there, even without such aid, we are on surer ground, as 
no one but the King’s Stationer and King’s Printer of the time 
was allowed to do any of the Government work, and fortunately 
for students of artistic binding, the full list of the grantees of 
these patents is revealed in the official records of the time. 
Besides this, there are a few cases where the actual bills for the 
binding of certain of the Journals and Bibles are still preserved. 
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LEADING WINNERS AT RICHMOND 





WINNER OF THE COACHING MARATHON. CHAMPION TANDEM OVER I5H. 





CHAMPION HARNESS HORSE, CHARM. LORD LUDLOW’S WINNING MARATHON PAIR. 





CHAMPION HACK, SIR HOWARD FRANK’S LIGHTHOUSE. CHAMPION CHILDREN’S RIDING PONY, PLAYFUL. 








W. A. Rouch. Copyright. 
WHITESOCKS IV, FIRST PRIZE RIDING PONY 14.2H. CHAMPION HUNTER, JORROCKS 
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ALTHORP-_IL. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


ZZ A SEAT OF 


alc: ‘D&. iHE EARL SPENCER. 





AST week we left Robert, second Earl of Sunderland, 
reconstructing Althorp, and it would have been well for 
his reputation if he had confined his energies to that, 
but, unfortunately, he had other ambitions. His character 
was not so good as his taste, for he is considered one 

of the blackest politicians of a black age. Extremely good- 
looking and clever, he deserved the nickname of “ The Trimmer ” 
quite as much as did Lord Halifax—who had married his sister— 
because he managed to ingratiate himself with all three sovereigns 
of his time—Charles II, James II and William I1I—upon 
different accounts. He turned Papist to please James, but was 





Copyright 1 CHIMNEYPIECE IN SIR JOSHUA’S ROOM. 
Showing Reynolds’ portrait of Georgiana Countess Spencer with Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, 


her daughter. 





one of the first to forsake him in 1688 and to welcome William 
of Orange, who subsequently made him Lord Chamberlain and 
paid him a week’s visit at Althorp in 1695, where, to quote 
Macaulay: ‘ All Northamptonshire crowded to kiss the royal 
hand in that fine gallery which had been embellished by the 
pencil of Van Dyck and made classical by the muse of Waller.” 
Lord Sunderland’s wife was Lady Anne Digby, daughter of 
George, second Earl of Bristol. She, who was a great beauty and 
whose portrait by Lely is included in the collection representing 
the Beauties of Charles II’s time at Hampton Court, was as politic- 
ally ambitious as was her husband, thereby earning much odium 
from her political opponents ; 

for it must be remembered 
that until quite recently mem- 
bers of one faction looked upou 
those of another in the same 
manner as we were in the habit 
of looking upon the Germans 
during’ the war. But John 
Evelyn was a great friend and 
admirer of Lady Sunderland 
and his Diary is full of praises 
of herself, her doings and her 
housekeeping, therefore _ his 
testimony should be much 
more reliable than that of her 
enemies. Anyhow, in an age 
of scandalous behaviour, we 
hear of nothing but happiness 
in Lord and Lady Sunderland’s 
married life. Also, their love 
of Althorp was very great, so 
that, perhaps, the good in Lord 
Sunderland’s private life may 
go some way towards mitigating 
the sentence passed on _ his 
public career. Lord Sunder- 
land died in 1702. His wife, 
who survived him thirteen 
years, lived long enough to 
become heir to her brother, the 
third and last Earl of Bristol. 
From him she inherited many 
fine pictures, including the 
famous double portrait by Van 
Dyck of her father, Lord 
Bristol, and her uncle, the first 
Duke of Bedford, which was 
illustrated last week. 

After Lord Sunderland’s 
death the house at Althorp was, 
comparatively speaking, 
neglected for nearly a century, 
and in 1786 was in such a 
dangerous condition that it be- 
came necessary for some drastic 
measures to be employed. 
George John, second Earl 
Spencer, Robert, Ea:l of 
Sunderland’s great-great-granc- 
son, was then reigning at 
Althorp and from his letters 
we are able to gather its un- 
comfortable state. To his 
mother he writes :— 





ALTHORP, 22 December, 1786. 
We have got Mr. Holland 
here, who has brought his plans 
with him which I am to see this 
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morning. I have a notion they would be very clever ones to put 
into execution but the Quomodo is the difficulty and in my present 
circumstances I must be content with making the apartment we live 
in weatherproof, which it really hardly is at present, and saving the 
house from tumbling down which in part was very near happening 
t’other day in a high wind when part of the balustrade came down 
just before the door of the little Dining Room, and if anybody 
had been there, would infallibly have killed them. 


The Mr. Holland mentioned by Lord Spencer was Henry 
Holland (died, 1806), the Whig architect, who in his day was as 
much in demand as were the brothers Adam. The Prince of 
Wales employed him at Carlton House, the Duke of Bedford 
at Woburn Abbey, the Marquess of Stafford at Trentham, and 
the second Viscount Palmerston at Broadlands. Brooks’ Club 
House in St. James’s Street was built from his designs, and the 
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facade bears a strong resemblance to the main entrance at Althorp. 
Some of his chimneypieces and doors are preserved at Windsor 
Castle, having been removed there from Carlton House, but his 
work, like all other of that age, is now classed as in the “ Adam 
style.” He always designed low chimneypieces, and his interior 
work is neither so elaborate as his-predecessors of George II’s 
reign nor so finicky as that of his contemporaries the brothers 
Adam. When he got to Althorp, Holland determined to convert 
it entirely into a Georgian house, both externally and internally. 
He removed all traces of the moat and built new offices adjoining 
the east side of the house. To form passages and corridors he 
pushed out the two inner walls of the courtyard, thereby cleverly 
preserving the original shape of the house and not spoiling its 
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proportions, though adding considerably to its comfort. Indoors, 
every room was more or less altered, with the exception of 
the entrance hall. 

We have already seen how he added galleries to communi- 
cate from the great staircase to the principal rooms on the 
first floor and how he had painted the oak balustrade white. 
The contemporary dislike to wainscoting and affection for 
paper hangings was strong in him and he covered the walls 
of the picture gallery with paint and a wall paper, and it was not 
until 1904 that it was discovered that beneath these were the old 
Charles II oak panels. Its master and mistress, however, were 
very pleased with this piece of vandalism, for Lady Spencer 
writes: ‘‘ The Gallery is now a beautiful lightsome room ”’ ! 
The bedrooms had previously been dotted about the house, 
some on the ground and some 
on the first floor. Holland 
arranged the chief ones on the 
first floor facing north, with 
the exception of Lord and Lady 
Spencer’s apartments which 
remained on the ground floor. 
The old library on the first 
floor, which occupied the centre 
three windows of the north 
front, he converted into two 
bedrooms—this accounts for 
the bedroom ceilings being 
higher than those of the sitting- 
rooms below. 

On its completion in the 
summer of 1790 all were 
loud in their praises of the 
improvement to Althorp; for 
whatever may now be said of 
his exterior recasing and in- 
terior redecoration, it must be 
allowed that Holland had been 
remarkably successful in his 
replanning, rendering it far 
more convenient and liveable. 
George, fourth Earl of Jersey, 
who had been a _ frequent 
visitor there for close on forty 
years, writes to Georgiana 
Countess Spencer in 1792 : 

Last week I went to Althorp 
from Wakefield Lodge and 
though you had said how much 
had been done to the house and 
how comfortable it had been 
made, I did not really conceive 
it possible that such a change 
could have been effected either 
in the cheerfulness of the outside 
or the convenient disposition of 
the rooms within. I did recol- 
lect the spaces and that was all 
I could do. The planners have 
shown much skill and_ the 
furnishing is quite full of taste. 

Lord Spencer himself con- 
sidered his alterations “‘ great 
improvements,’ and that 
Althorp was “a very comfort- 
able living house without any 
pretensions.” But in a letter 
of Horace Walpole to the 
Countess of Upper Ossory 
(September 6th, 1793) occurs 
the following paragraph : 

For the sake of others I am 
sorry that pretty outside is de- 
molished and that Mr. Holland 
has so much of the spirit of a 
lucrative profession in him as 
to prefer destroyi ing to not being 
employed. 
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Though no place is named, it seems quite probable that Althorp, 
which—as we shall see later—was a great favourite of Walpole’s, 
is here meant. 

Under the new arrangement, the dining-room, drawing-room 
and long library occupied the whole of the western wing. The 
dining-room, which was the room situated the furthest from the 
kitchen, was altered in 1877 and became the Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
Room (Fig. 2). His portraits of three generations of Spencers 
adorn its walls and it is now used as the principal drawing-room, 
communicating with the red drawing-room (Fig. 7) by means of 
double doors, likewise added in 1877. In this latter room, 
which also communicates with the long library by double doors, 
are the best pictures, apart from family portraits. Here are 
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10.—GREAT DINING-ROOM. 


11.—CHIMNEYPIECE IN GREAT DINING-ROOM. 


Showing Van Dyck’s portrait of Rachel Countess of Southampton. 
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two sketches by Rubens; 
“Henry VIII,” by Holbein ; 
“* Dedalus and Icarus,” by Van 
Dyck, and “ Anna Botzheim,” 
by Lucidel (Figs. 3, 4 and 5). 
The long library (Figs. 8 and g) 
was originally designed to take 
the place of the old library on the 
first floor, which had contained 
the books collected by former 
generations of Spencers. It 
must not be confounded with 
the third Earl of Sunderland’s 
famous library, which was 
never housed at Althorp. The 
old library belonging to the 
house contained some very 
valuable books, as we gather 
from the following letter from 
Lord Spencer to his mother : 
PYTCHLEY, 29 April, 1789. 

I was over at Althorp yester- 
day and went into the Library 
there where I was much pleased 
at finding some books, the value 
of which I was unacquainted 
with before my late researches 
in the bibliographical science. 
Three or four of the most valu- 
able I have had packed in a 
small case and shall bring up to 
town with me in order to collate 
them with other copies and to 
preserve them from any danger 
they might be exposed to in 
the general rummage that will 
happen when the Library is 
transferred from one room to 
the other. 

Later on in the same year he 
continues : 

Althorp goes on charmingly— 
the Library is beginning to be 
fitted up with the bookcases and 
promises to be as comfortable 
and good looking a room as we 
could wish it. . . . The 
Dining Room and Drawing Room 
are finished and are now filled 
with the books which are brought 
down from the old library in 
order to begin the operations on 
that part of the house. 


At last, on November 15th, 

1789, he tells his mother that— 
the shelves in the Library are 
almost all up which makes me 
long very much to see all your 
friends in their morocco coats 
upon them. 

From the first letter we 
see that Lord Spencer com- 
menced his great collection be- 
fore the long library had been 
finished, so that he originally 
intended it to be the sole 
library of the house; but by 
degrees his library attained such 
vast proportions that every 
room on the ground floor, with 
the exception of the dining- 
room and drawing-room, was 
filled to the ceiling with books. 
When, however, the books were 
all sold in 1892, the long 
library remained unchanged, 
though filled with new books 
purchased by Charlotte Coun- 
tess Spencer. Over the 
chimneypiece hangs an old 
woman’s portrait by Nicolas 
Maes (till recently called Rem- 
brandt’s mother, by her son), 
and by the same artist is the 
Admiral van Tromp on one 
side of it, while on the other 
hangs the picture of Sir 
Anthony More by himself. 

Leading out of the long 
library, but with its windows 
facing north, is the Marl- 
borough Room (Fig. 6), so 
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called from the portraits of the Great Duke and his famous wife, 
Sarah Jennings, hanging on its walls. It was altered to its 
present state about ten years ago by the present Lord Spencer 
and contains many beautiful lacquer cabinets, as well as some 
fine pictures of which Murillo’s portrait of himself, three 
Hoppner portraits, the Duc de Guise by Pourbus, Colbert, 
Louis XIV and Anne of Austria by Mignard, and some land- 
scapes and seascapes are the most important. 

In politics Lord Spencer was much looked up to, for, though 
he was neither specially clever nor a good speaker, he was 
a capable administrator and, above all, was honest and trust- 
worthy. As soon as he came of age he entered the House of 
Commons and was a Lord of the Treasury in March, 1782, 
following Edmund Burke out of office a few months later. He 
then remained in Opposition until 1794, when with many other 
patriotic Whigs, led by the Duke of Portland, he joined William 
Pitt’s Administration as Lord Privy Seal, soon afterwards under- 
taking a special embassy to the Emperor at Vienna. On his 
return he became First Lord of the Admiralty and it was in this 
office that his personality and his administrative qualities showed 
themselves to the greatest advantage. During the seven years that 
he was at the head of the Admiralty three of Britain’s greatest, 
victories at sea took place—Nelson’s at the Nile, St. Vincent’s at 
Cape St. Vincent and Duncan’s at Camperdown. In the same 
period the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore were satisfactorily 
settled. He resigned with Pitt in 1801 and only held office once 
again, being Home Secretary in the Ministry of All the Talents 
which came in after Pitt’s death in 1806. He resigned with 
the other Ministers in 1807, being offered a marquessate, 
which he refused, and henceforward devoted his time and 
energy to taking a leading part in Northamptonshire busi- 
ness, managing his large estates and adding to his already 
wonderful library. 
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His wife, whom he had married in 1781, was Lady Lavinia 
Bingham, daughter of Charles, first Earl of Lucan, a woman of 
great beauty and many talents, but of extreme impetuosity, 
violence and intolerance and a very keen politician. Her 
portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in a large straw hat is well 
known. She died in 1831, having just celebrated “ Half a 
century of blessings,” as their golden wedding was described by 
Lord Spencer, who three years later followed her to the grave. 

His library, which occupied every room on the ground floor, 
with the exception of the old dining and drawing rooms, con- 
sisted of 70,000 books and at that time was the greatest private 
library in Europe. He spared neither time, money nor expense 
in getting together rare items. It was sold thirty years ago by his 
grandson to Mrs. Rylands and was presented by her to the City 
of Manchester. 

As we have seen, the old dining-room was most incon- 
veniently situated with regard to size and to its distance from 
the kitchen. So when Althorp was being altered in 1877 
John Poyntz, fifth Earl Spencer, determined to build a new one. 
This was done, and the great dining-room (Figs. 10 and 11) was 
added to the east side of the house within a few yards of the 
kitchen, its windows facing north and east. Considering its 
date, it is a remarkably successful room, its proportions being 
excellent. The walls are hung with crimson damask, the doors 
and dado being of polished oak. ‘The ceiling itself is divided into 
three large octagonal compartments, the coved portion having 
trellis work ornamentation in plaster. Over the chimney-piece is 
Van Dyck’s full-length portrait of Rachel, Countess of Southamp- 
ton, a variant of the one in the National Gallery. On either side 
of her are Albert Prince d’Arenberg and William Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle, also full-lengths by Van Dyck. ‘Thus far we 
have traversed most of the interior of Althorp; next week we 
shall examine some of its exterior features. ALTHORP. 





FURNITURE AT ALTHORP.—I1 


By EH. 


E have just read of the neglect of Althorp by its 
owners during the half century that followed the 
succession of the fifth Earl of Sunderland to the 
Marlborough Dukedom. Yet we found last week 
that it possesses many excellent examples of 
English furniture of that period. There is no doubt that they 
have belonged to the Spencers ever since they were made, but 
may only have reached Althorp at a later date. The John 


Spencer who owned it from 1746 to 1783 was a very wealthy 
man, to whom had descended also the Wimbledon and St. 
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1.—MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD, 


They are intended for corners, but the set includes another and larger one for a wall centre. 


TIPPING. 


Albans houses of his great-grandmother, Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, who only died two years before he succeeded 
his father in 1746, being then twelve years old. As soon as 
he came of age he started the building of the splendid London 
mansion facing the Green Park, and still the Spencer House 
owned by his descendant.* Althorp he found in a poor state 
and did little to it, although he occasionally entertained parties 
there, as for his coming of age, and, at intervals, in the hunting 
season. ‘To his early time, however, belong two very fine 
sets of straight-legged Chippendale chairs. -The two sets 
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(Figs. 2 and 3) are precisely similar, except that the one has 
stretchers and upholstered seats, while the other is stretcherless 
and wooden seated. The front legs are of rather unusual 
baluster form, quite baroque in design. ‘They swell out at the 
foot and again below the top section, which consists of a little 
Ionic capital set on spreading acanthus leaves. The twenty- 
fifth plate of Chippendale’s 1762 edition of the ‘‘ Director ” 
gives two ‘‘ Gothick Chairs,” one of which, as an alternative, 
has this form of leg, but with a pierced device in place of the 
carved Garrya swag. This piercing is of shape to suit the 
‘“ Gothick ” treatment of the back drawn by Chippendale and 
the Chinese fretting of the stretchers which are closely akin to 
those of the Althorp set. A very fine settee, having this leg, 
and Gothic details, but with a different form of stretcher, 
belongs to Colonel H. H. Mulliner, and this winter was exhibited 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club and illustrated in Country 
Lire. About the Althorp sets there is nothing of Chippendalian 
Gothic. The whole of the carved enrichment is carried out 
in the fine and reticent rendering of Italian baroque adopted 
by our Burlingtonian School. The most salient and individual 
characteristic of the design lies in the treatment of the backs, 
where the long palm leafage is admirably drawn and most 
risply executed, the curl over to form the slight central cresting 
veing skilful and exceptional. The sets will date from the time 
vhen John Spencer was projecting and building Spencer House 
ind before he engaged ‘“‘ Athenian” Stuart to carry out its 
lecoration. ‘They are not, therefore, likely to be part of its 
‘urnishings—which were most sumptuous—but may well have 
een acquired for Althorp. Finding it very ill equipped for 
his coming of age and later house parties, John Spencer (who 
was created Earl Spencer in 1765) may well have ordered from 
the leading cabinetmaker a couple of dozen chairs among 
‘ertain other necessary and utilitarian purchases needed for his 
xreat and occasionally crowded hunting-box. 

After his son came into the property in 1783, and, as we 
ave seen, employed Holland to reconstruct and redecorate, 
additional furniture will have been called for, and to this time 
belongs a set of sideboards in the dining-room. One is a large 
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piece for a wall centre, but a pair are for corners (Fig. 1). They 
are therefore contrived with rectangular backs, but the fronts 
are serpentine, with concave middle section fitted with a cup- 
board. On each side of this is a pair of slim, Sheratonian legs, 
the leafage and fluting on which are the only enrichment, the 
pieces otherwise depending for effect on form and the fine 
quality of the mahogany veneer. Of the same character, 
material and date is another sideboard (Fig. 6) which was 
only acquired in recent days as a supplement to the 
previous set. 

Soon after he succeeded to Althorp the second Earl Spence 
developed a book-collecting tendency, and, as we have seen, 
not only contrived a new and great library, but set shelves in 
other rooms which rapidly filled from floor to ceiling. It was 
usual then to give attention to the design and craftsmanship 
of steps for the purpose of reaching the occupants of the upper 
shelves. Contrivances for folding up or for giving the appearance 
of a chair or other piece of furniture until a spring was touched 
were in favour. But Earl Spencer evidently approved of no 
camouflage and wished to have his steps ever ready. Elegance of 
form and finish for appearance, lightness and casters for mobility, 
easy gradient and a sufficiently well protected standing space 
at the summit for convenience were the qualities desired, and well 
attained in the two examples illustrated. ‘The one (Fig. 4) was 
planned merely to run up, select the needed work, and bring it 
down for use. But the other (Fig. 5) was for fuller and longer 
occupation. It is, therefore, larger and more elaborate. A little 
circular pulpit with stool and desk stands perched on a slim 
columned and stretchered circular pedestal, round part of which 
curve the steps. Here evidently the intention was to select and 
consult among a high shelf full of tomes without running up and 
down, and inas much ease and comfort as could be provided by 
a structure which is so little cumbersome and heavy that it slides 
along at the merest push, The skill of our late eighteenth century 
cabinetmakers in combining rigidity and permanence with slim 
elegance and lightness cannot be better exemplified than by this 
charming yet utilitarian piece that is as firm as ever after an 
existence of a century and a quarter. 
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Of same date as the 1790 set, but only recently acquired. 





LIGHT ON THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION’ 


E know less of the Russian Revolution than of 
any other great national event in the war. German, 
Austrian, French, to say nothing. of British 
scribes, have written, sometimes with authority, 
sometimes without, at great length on the part 
played by their respective nationalities, but the Revolution in 
Russia was to a large extent shrouded from public view Even 
men, like Mr Arthur Henderson, who travelled to Russia and 
were listened to when they came back could really say little of 
value because they did not understand the language and had no 
means of getting at the reality of things. Mr. Nabokoff stands 
on a different footing He comes of a Russian family tradition- 
illy interested in politics, his father was Minister of the Interior 
under the old régime and his brother held more than one impor- 
‘ant office. Mr. Nabokoff came to London during the war, 


and when Count Benckendorff was Ambassador he filled the 
office of Councillor in a very efficient manner, as all can testify 
who came into contact with him. He is liberal in his politics, 
but not of the violent type ; in fact, he was hated by the Bolshe- 
vists and Revolutionists, but he is a singularly straightforward 
and upright man, thoroughly devoted to the interests of his 
country. When Count Benckendorff died, the hitherto Coun- 
cillor became Chargé d’Affaires at the Embassy. Many were 
the names suggested as successors to the late Ambassador, but the 
office never was filled. The relative position in which Nabokoff 
found the two countries was rather that of debtor and creditor. 
Everybody remembers how enthusiastic we all were about the part 
the Russians were going to play inthe war. Their splendid march 
upon East Prussia was not only an heroic act of sacrifice, but it 
succeeded in its primary object of forcing the Central Powers 
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to deflect a large number of their men to the Eastern Front, 
but the battle of Tannenberg followed, in which the “ Steam 
Roller,” as it had been the custom to call the Russian. Army, 
was rolled back over the Caucasus. The fact is incontestable : 
the only dispute which arises being whether the victory of 
Tannenberg was due to Hindenburg or Ludendorff. Both 
laid claim to the victory. Afterwards Russia never really “ came 
it again,” in spite of the army of eighteen millions. The men 
were brave enough and it took a great deal to cool their fighting 
spirit, but they had neither guns nor ammunition. Our author 
does not. go beyond the. facts when he says that the British 
psychology was this : “* We are the creditors and the benefactors. 
Russia is the debtor and the petitioner.” Ample credit is given 
to the British Government for the generosity with which they 
met Russian demands; but even then there was a feeling of 
misgiving about the use to which the Russians put the military 
equipment which was sent them. Here, indeed, begins the 
long period of doubt. It is asserted in Russia that Lord Milner 
and the British military and civil officers had warning that a 
Revolution was inevitable ; but, on the other hand, Mr. Nabokofft 
says that after his first interview with the Prime Minister after 
the Revolution, Mr. Lloyd George stated emphatically : “‘ Lord 
Milner assured the British Cabinet that there would be no 
revolution in Russia during the war.” Sir George Buchanan, 
the British Ambassador in Russia at that time, took a different 
view. He is a man of great intellect and long experience, 
who had means of learning. what went .on under the surface. 
Our author thinks he was not alone in prognosticating the 
future. The coming revolution seems to have been as commonly 
spoken about in Petrograd and Moscow as the Anglo-German 
war was talked about in Germany: years before it occurred. 
Mr. Nabokoff says that of all the memoirs written by members 
of Petrograd society during that time the best are those of 
Princess Julia Cantacuzene. She was a granddaughter of 
President Grant and had married an officer in. the Russian 
Guards and lived for many years in Petrograd, where she moved 
in the highest society. He says that the opening chapter makes 
it quite clear that everyone, including even the intimate circle 
of the Imperial family, realised that “‘ This cannot go on.” 
Sir George Buchanan went technically beyond his duty as an 
Ambassador and warned Nicholas of what was coming. All 
that he got in return was a hint that if the Government demanded 
his recall the request would be complied with. 

The result, however, was pitiful. Nicholas II listened atten- 
tively and quite courteously. He thanked the Ambassador and changed 
the conversation. 

Meantime French statesmen were growing very anxious, 

and stories were circulated in British society of the isolation of 
the Imperial family and other revolutionary deeds. The Chargé 
d’Affaires decided to talk the matter over with Mr. Balfour, 
after which he telegraphed to the Russian Foreign Minister 
that he had deemed it necessary to assure Mr. Balfour that 
“the Emperor was firmly determined to continue the war 
till the end, in spite of all the waverings of internal politics.” It 
will remind some readers of the “‘ Willy-Nicky ” correspondence 
that on the margin of the telegram these words were marked 
by the Emperor : “‘ Of course.” The next point in the story is 
the abdication of the Czar, and Mr. Nabokoff draws a marked 
contrast between the way that that event and the news of 
Kitchener’s death, which had occurred a few months earlier, 
were received by the British public. The news of Kitchener’s 
end came at midday, and he says: 
The impression was overwhelming ; as one walked along the streets 
one felt that the name of Lord Kitchener was on everybody’s lips and 
in everybody’s mind and that there was not a single person who took 
an indifferent view of the calamity. 

How different was the manner in which the abdication of 
Nicholas II was heard of! It came late in the evening and 
was announced in the papers next morning. Neither the 
writers of the leading articles nor the public realised on that 
morning, says our author, “‘ that a new era had opened in the 
history, not of Russia alone, but of mankind.” He does not 
say, but it was already proved, that most people thought Czardom 
an obsolescent form of government. Absolutism does not suit 
our democratic age, and if the insurgents had done nothing more 
than force Nicholas to resign no great harm would have been 
done; but the harsh murder of the Czar and his family will be 
a blot for ever on those who planned and carried it out. It 
was in the Russian colonies in London that the news of the 
abdication produced its most stunning effect. There were 
two colonies here, one a body of some five hundred men who 
were Imperialists and were in London in connection with the 
Embassy, then there was that singular collection of wild theorists 
and extremists of every kind who had fled to this country for 
sanctuary. The officials wept, the exiles rejoiced. Mr. 
Nabokoff did all that he could to hinder these outlaws, extremists 
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and criminals from getting back to Russia, but the revolutionary 
movement was.too strong. As he traces it through the various 
stages he seems to see that from the first Lenin and Trotsky 
were preparing for the fell experiment-which they were finally 
to carry out. 

Mr. Nabokoff was, of course, not in Russia but in Englan 
‘most of the time, and the new government took care not tu 
disclose anything that they could. help to their diplomati: 
representatives in other parts of the world. We must loo} 
further for the material for the history of the Revolution, bu: 
there can be no doubt about the veracity and authority wit! 
which Mr. Nabokoff tells the tale as far as it was known to th 
officials living abroad and as. it affected the relations betwee: 
Russia and Great Britain. He draws a warm-hearted pictur 
of the generosity of our countrymen, who developed a grea 
liking for the Muscovite and, as is the nature of John Bull, 
found it no easy thing to relinquish opinions once formed. 


* The Ordeal of a Diplomat, by Constantin Nabokofi 
(Duckworth.) ? 
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THE POLO TEST MATCHES: 
“A FORECAST 


N.the fortunate days before the war it fell to my lot to fore- 
tell the success of the English team which Lord Wimborne 
took over to America. Now the Americans have come to 
recapture the cup which the late Mr. John Watson’s team 
brought over here, and once more we are all summing up 

as well as we can the prospects of the two teams. Both have 
been well tried against the best players of the day, and if we 
follow the results of these trial matches we shall not be far out 
in our conclusions. The teams which have played against the 
two teams representing England and America have been de- 
scribed as scratch teams, but this is hardly correct. Most of the 
English players are men whose form is all but equal to the selected 
teams, and, in some cases, are even better individually. Moreover, 
the English players know one another’s play so well that no team 
of first class players could be called a scratch team. The Free- 
booters are as good as any team of the day and the Woodpeckers 
are not far behind them. Mr. Buckmaster, of course, is stil! 
our best player. He was, unfortunately, unable to accept the 
invitation to play for England. Wesee at once that the Americans 
have two advantages: their forwards are better than ours; 
they combine better and they are (this applies to the whole team) 
more certain goal hitters. Unless the ground is less hard before 
the matches are played than is the case at the moment of writing. 
the ballis bound to bump and twist a good deal, and the American 
players are less affected by this than the English. It is als« 
possible that their more seasoned ponies may stand the strain 
better than the English ponies, which are, on the average, 
younger. 

Then they have the great asset of a perfect confidence in 
their back, a confidence which is fully deserved. Mr. Milburn 
may, like other players, have better days and less good days, but 
he is always efficient, at times all he ever was, not only in defence. 
but in his peculiar style of aggressive attack. On the other 
hand, the England team is rather weak in their forward com- 
bination, although they have improved with practice, still the 
combination of the forwards is not yet. perfect, nor does thei 
Number 2 keep up with his forwards sufficiently. There is n 
need for hanging back since Lord Wodehouse and Major Lockett 
are playing a very sound game at back and Number 3. Lord 
Wodehouse has come on more than any of the team. One 
thing, however, is clear, that if their ponies will allow them to 
force the pace, the faster the England team gallop the bette 
they play. I have just heard from one of our soundest judges ot 
the game and he inclines to hope for victory. But, since I started 
with the intention of making a forecast, I am bound to say that 1 
think that the Americans will win the first test by their goal 
hitting and the superior combination of their forwards. But, 
in any case, it will be a very close struggle, and it is quite likely 
that all three tests will have to be played. In this case the English 
staying power and the soldier polo players’ gift of playing their 
best in a losing game might give us the rubber. Xe 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FOOD OF THE BLACK-HEADED 
GULL. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I have read with interest the correspond- 
ence concerning the food of the black-headed 
gull, and should like to add a few remarks on 
this interesting subject of economic value. 
From the extensive investigations carried out 
at different times, in order to determine the 
beneficial or harmful nature of this bird, and 
from personal observations, I think beyond 
doubt that the black-headed gull may safely 
be classed as one of the most useful of our 
native birds and one of the farmer’s best friends. 
I therefore included it among the species dealt 
with in ‘“ Birds Beneficial to Agriculture ”’ 
{Economic Series, No. 9, published by the 
British Museum), where I stated (page 11) : 
“Owing to the good rendered by this bird 
to agriculture, it should be afforded protection 
in order to retain its present abundance, but it 
should not be allowed to become too numerous, 
as is the case of the rook and the starling. 
Its food consists mainly of insects, many being 
caught on the wing. It destroys large numbers 
of very injurious species, such as cockchafers, 
crane-flies, saw-flies, wire-worms and moths, 
also worms, slugs and seeds. Flocks of these 
birds commonly follow the plough and the 
harrow, to feed on the various grubs and worms 
as they are turned up. At such times they 
clear off great numbers of wire-worms and 
other pests injurious to crops.’’ A very care- 
fully conducted “‘ Report on the Food of the 
Black-headed Gull” was drawn up by Mr. 
D. Losh Thorpe, M.B.O.U., and Mr. L. E. 
Hope, Curator of the Carlisle Museum in 1997, 
at the request of the Cumberland County 
Council, owing to the complaints laid before 
the members by farmers in the Bowness-on- 
Solway district that freshly sown grain was 
eaten by these birds, but the damage complained 
of was not great, as it was only the grain sown 
broadcast that was consumed. Those using 
“ drills ” for sowing had no ‘cause to complain, 
as the grain, being immediately covered, is 
not detected by the birds, which only pick up 
the exposed grain. Even if this gull does a 
certain amount of damage to cereals during 
the short time of two or three weeks extending 
over the twelve months of the year, what is 
this little damage in comparison to the vast 
amount of good this bird renders throughout 
the year by the destruction of countless numbers 
of insects and their larve of various kinds, 
especially enormous quantities of some of the 
most destructive pests the farmer has to contend 
against, such as the larve of the click-beetles, 
known as wire-worms, particularly the common 
species Agriotes lineatus, which causes so 
much injury to crops of cereals, roots, potatoes, 
hops and grass, by feeding on the roots for 
upwards of three years ; as well as the larve 
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BLUE TITS AND THEIR 


of the Tipulidz (crane-flies or daddy-longlegs), 
commonly known as leather-jackets, so destruc- 
tive to cereals and grass? It is when the land 
is ploughed and harrowed these useful birds 
congregate in flocks to feed upon the upturned 
larve, and practically all those exposed on 
the surface are devoured by these sharp-sighted 
benefactors. The authors of the above- 
mentioned Report thought it desirable to have 
the opinions of the most eminent ornithologists 
and field naturalists in Britain as to the harmful 
nature of the black-headed gull in respect to 
the farming and fishing industries, with the 
following result : Of the thirty-four naturalists 
one considered the bird harmful, twenty-one 
not harmful and twelve beneficial to farming ; 
four harmful, tzenty not harmful and _ five 
doubtful, to the fishing industry. From per- 
sonal observations since 1907 I still hold the 
same opinion regarding this bird as I stated 
in the Report, viz.: ‘“‘ A very beneficial species, 
rendering much service to agriculture by 
destroying great numbers of noxious insects. 
Undoubtedly it feeds on small surface-swimming 
fish, but the good it does far outweighs the 
harm done to fishing.”’ As regards fishing, 
the comparatively few fish actually captured 
by this gull surely is not sufficient reason to 
condemn it as a harmful species when compared 
with the great amount of good it renders 
the farmer when following his plough or harrow, 
sometimes in flocks of a hundred or more, 
picking up every living creature turned to the 
surface. It appears as likely as not that the 
majority of fishes found in the stomachs of 
these birds had been dead when taken, either 
found floating on or close to the surface of the 
water, or else cast up on the shore. And what 
about a field strewn with wagon-loads of sprats 
for manure—what a feed for this and other 
scavenging birds !—F. W. FrRoHAwkK. 


NEST-BOXES AND BIRD PROTECTION. 
To THE EpIToR. 
Sir,—The very interesting article about jays 
in your issue of June 4th adds, if the facts be 
as stated, another to the many dangers to 
which small birds are exposed during and after 
nidification, especially the warblers which 
favour the confines of woods and coppices. 
These birds, as is well known, perform the 
most valuable services during the spring season, 
and protection against their natural enemies 
is a difficult problem. But there are others 
equally useful in spring which may be protected 
and fostered to our pleasure and profit with 
very little trouble, if only the practice of main- 
taining nest-boxes in gardens were to become 
common among country dwellers. So long 
as the entrance holes in such boxes are small 
enough to exclude the house sparrow and star- 
ling, useful birds such as the tree sparrow 


(Passer montanus) and the tits will soon find 
and make use of them. But care and pains 
are necessary in selecting suitable positions 
and preparing the receptacles so as to resemble 
in some degree the character of their surround- 
ings. Several such boxes and artificial sites 
have been prepared in my garden and are added 
to year by year. The boxes are mostly covered 
with bark so as to resemble the tree to which 
they are attached, and are placed where a 
judicious mixture of sunshine and shade is 
afforded. Three boxes have been tenanted this 
season by tree sparrows and others by blue 
tits, while a site specially designed for the 
fly-catcher has been graciously accepted. In 
the trunk of an old flowering cherry, which 
has long since ceased to throw blossom, a 
spacious chamber was hollowed out at the end 
of last March, neatly covered with a thick strip 
of bark from the same tree, and an entrance 
hole cut about the size of a halfpenny. Within 
a week the chamber was inspected and found 
satisfactory by a pair of blue tits, who have 
reared and launched a family of seven or eight. 
The enclosed photographs show the site and 
the birds feeding their young. I watched them 
one hot Sunday afternoon last month, and 
observed that the parents visited the nest with 
food on an average from four to six times 
per minute, the food being mainly small green 
caterpillars and flies picked off the fruit and 
other trees in the garden. ‘This, of course, 
went on for at least a fortnight. The tree 
sparrows are engaged at this moment in the 
same good work, and the fly-catchers will 
continue it when their eggs hatch out in another 
week’s time. Whether these birds would have 
visited my garden and reduced the insect life 
under other circumstances one cannot say, 
but I know that the amusement and pleasure 
they have afforded, and the gratification of 
seeing them take to the homes provided for 
them has more than repaid the trouble taken.— 
T. C. JEFFREY. 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—Your note about Mr. C. P. Scott of 
the Manchester Guardian is the widest and 
wildest of all your shots! It is not in the power 
of any man living to ‘“‘ honour” Mr. Scott ! 
He stands aloof from all common, sordid, 
vulgar, self-seeking, time-serving men—the 
finest type of man before the world, and long 
may he—a noble man by birth and dy his 
own creation—be spared to enjoy the love and 
veneration of men who value true nobility and 
real worth. Hands off such a man !—JAMEs 
ELLIs. 

[What a scathing comment is implied on 
the last and on every other Honours List ! 


Ep.] 








NEST-BOX IN AN OLD CHERRY TREE. 
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HENRY VIII ON AN EXETER CLOCK, 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I am sending you two photographs, the 

dial and works of a sixteenth century clock in 





THE WORKS OF A SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
CLOCK. 





“MATHEW THE MILLER AND HIS TWO 
SONS ”’ 


the tower of St. Mary Steps, Exeter. In a 
canopied alcove over the dial are three auto- 
matic figures, the centre one, supposed to 
represent Henry VIII, is in a sitting posture 
and, on the clock striking the hour, solemnly 
nods its head at every stroke. On each side of 
the central figure is a soldier holding a javelin 
in one hand and a hammer in the other, with 
which they strike the quarters alternately on 
bells at their feet. The figures are known as 
“* Mathew the Miller and his two sons,” from 
the fact that the miller, who had a mill in 
Cricklepit Lane near the church, was so 
remarkable for his punctuality in going and 
returning from his work that the neighbours 
were able to judge the time of day. In course 
of time Mathew died and when a clock was 
placed in the church he was remembered by the 
following rhyme : 
“* Mathew the Miller's alive, 

Mathew the Miller’s dead, 

But every hour on West Gate Tower, 

Mathew nods his head.” 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


The works, parts of which have been renewed— 
but many of the original remain—are inter- 
esting, showing the levers which control the 
movements of the figures. At each corner of 
the dial are decorative figures representing the 
four seasons. The hours are shown by a golden 
sun on a revolving disc.—C. S. W. 


‘**FEMINA AND FOOTBALL.” 


To THE Epiror. 


£1R,—As you published such a charming article 
about us by Miss Constance Holme, I want, 
on behalf of the Dick, Kerr Ladies’ Football 
Club, to relate a few facts. On June 4th, 
at Crewe we finished our season, defeating a 
team of Welsh ladies by 8 goals to nil. We 
have gone through the whole season undefeated ; 
of 59 matches played we won 58, drew 1 (in 
Paris), lost 0, scoring 393 goals against 16. 
Among the vanquished teams are the following : 
France, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Rest of 
United Kingdom, Rest of England, Rest of 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire and Lancashire 
Ladies. This I believe to be a record, to go 
through a whole season without defeat, and 
to score so many goals to so few against. 
We have raised over £47,000 for charitable 
causes, won six silver cups and two sets of 
gold medals. We have also among our cups 
one handed over to us by Mr. Lister, President, 
National Federation of Ex-Service Men, for 
a period of twelve months, which is suitably 
inscribed, for valuable services to the cause 
of the ex-Service men. We feel that this is 
indeed a very high honour, for our team to 
earn the gratitude of those gallant heroes who 
sacrificed everything for us from 1914 to 1918.— 
ALFRED FRANKLAND, Hon Secretary, Dick, 
Kerr Ladies’ Football Club. 


OVERFED DELPHINIUMS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am a constant reader of your valuable 
paper and therefore write to ask if you could 
give me any information about my delphiniume. 
This year they have grown an enormous stalk 
fully three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and a very few large flowers, and the growth 
and size of the whole plant are very gross. 
Could you tell me is this the soil or over- 
manuring? The soil is a very rich loam, 
red, the soil of South Devonshire. I should 
be so much obliged if you know any reason 
for this and could tell me.—MILpReED Levy. 

[The gross flower stalks of the delphi- 
niums, bearing just a few blooms, indicate 
an excess of nitrogen in some form. The 
red soil of South Devon is nearly always so 
deep and rich that but little manure should 
be needed in flower borders unless they have 
been planted for several years. As the delphi- 
niums are apparently not new, we suspect 
that the gardener in a mistaken excess. of 
zeal has applied nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, though a liberal top-dressing of 
farmyard manure may be the cause. In either 
case, the best means of counteracting the 
nitrogen is by top-dressing with superphos- 
phate, spreading it on the surface at the rate 
of 30z. to the square yard and lightly raking 
it in. Should the weather continue dry, give 
the plants a watering after applying the 
chemical.—Ep.] 


A QUESTION FOR FISHERMEN. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—During my fishing expeditions while 
after Thames trout I have noticed on the 
bank patches of scales which from their size 
denote that they belonged to larger fish than 
local anglers usually take. As a rule, these 
patches of scales were found 3ft. or 4ft. from 
the water’s edge; in one case I discovered 
them 30ft. away. As there is usually a heron 
fishing along the water I frequent, I at first 
thought it was the culprit, but have since 
changed my opinion. I now feel sure that 
these scales and occasional bones are left 
by the rats, which drag out the large fish 
which have died in their efforts to spawn. 
Some of the fish which have died in this manner 
are large for the district. Near Pangbourne I 
have noticed a pike weighing some 5lb., perch 
round about 1lb., and one roach which was 
quite 14lb. There seem to be more dead roach 
than any other fish. One which I saw swim- 
ming lazily on the surface recently had a large 
gash in its side, probably caused by contact 
with a propeller of a launch or steamboat. 
But yesterday, I found a patch of bones 2oft. 
from the water which appeared to be those 
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of the roach. I examined the débris, which 
was quite clean and free from flesh, in order 
to discover what size and kind of fish it had 
been. In doing so, I picked up what appeared 
to be the lower jaws containing the teeth. 
But they were extraordinary teeth! A fish’s 
teeth are generally needle sharp and very 
thin, even in large specimens, whereas these 
were blunt and rounded. The actual size 
of the jawbone containing the teeth is rin. 
exactly in length. It is of a hard bone, and 
the teeth, which are pure white, are polished 
and appear to be made of the same substance 
as human ones. The ten teeth are arranged 
five at each side. I have photographed them, 





WHOM DO THESE BELONG TO? 


as the query as to what species of fish (if fish 
it is) they belong may interest other anglers. 
The photograph shows the teeth and jawbone 


exactly at their natural size. CLARENCE 
PONTING. 
FROM THE CALCUTTA ZOO. 


To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Perhaps you may care for two photo- 
graphs from the Calcutta “ Zoo.”’ In the first 
are seen two geckoes, which are of the lizard 
tribe though they have none of the grace and 
litheness which belong to most lizards. Types 
of immutability, they remain absolutely motion- 
less for hours. With their flattened heads, 
short, thick bodies, and large eyes, which have 
practically no eyelids, the geckoes are certainly 
not bezutiful, but they are very harmless little 
creatures. Indeed, they can be very useful as 
well, since they are great eaters of insects, which 
they swallow whole. The second shows a baby 
hippopotamus, the birth of which in captivity 
is quite an event. This is the second one born 
in this “‘ Zoo.” Its predecessor was done to 
death by the mother in a fit of annoyance with 
a too interested public.—S. C. LYNTON. 





GECKOES ‘“‘ MOTIONLESS FOR HOURS.” 





A BABY HIPPO AND ITS MAMMA. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


FUTURE OF HISTORIC HOUSES 


RATIFYING success attended the 
sale of Sir Charles Knightley’s 
Fawsley estate, at Daventry yester- 
day week, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley effecting the realisation 
of about 1,600 acres, for a total 
of £32,555, many of the tenants being buyers. 

Next Thursday at Bishops Stortford the 
same firm, jointly with Messrs. G. E. Sworder 
and Sons, are to sell the Warish Hall estate 
of 1,960 acres, three miles from Dunmow. 
Good partridge shooting is to be had there ; 
in an average year 400 brace, with 300 hares 
and 700 pheasants. ‘The three halls on the 
estate—Sheering, Parker’s and Frogs—like 
Warish Hall, are examples of moated dwellings. 
The last-named house occupies the site of 
the ancient Priory of St. Valery. 

The residential, agricultural and sporting 
estate of Laws, Berwickshire, which was to 
have been offered for sale by auction by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley has been 
disposed of privately by them. The estate 
extends to 671 acres and includes Laws 
House. 

Mrs. Paull has instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to sell Chussex, Walton 
Heath, designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., 
and adjoining the golf course. 

Proof that for good modern furniture 
high prices are still obtainable is given in 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s sale of 
a satinwood bedroom suite for £300. For 
purely utilitarian goods, of no distinction in 
workmanship and material, prices have recently 
tended downwards. The Lechlade Manor 
furniture sale opens next Monday. 

The trustees of Mr. W. E. Campbell 
Colquhoun have instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to proceed with the auction 
of the Chartwell Estate, Westerham, at an 
early date. This estate extends to about 
816 acres in one of the most beautiful districts 
of Kent, and includes the mansion of Chartwell 
and sites overlooking the Weald. The same 
firm is to offer Flore House estate, Weedon, 
180 acres, by auction in August. Flore House 
is an interesting Elizabethan residence in the 
Grafton and Pytchley Hunts. 


KEN WOOD. 


IR ARTHUR AND LADY CROSFIELD 
acted as hosts at Lord Mansfield’s Hamp- 
stead Heath seat last Saturday, when the Ken 
Wood Preservation Council held a _ garden- 
party. The weather was perfect, and the 
estate was seen at its best. 

The guests received copies of a brochure 
prepared by Country LiFe, of which Sir Arthur 
Crosfield said that the Ken Wood Preservation 
Council were much indebted to the paper 
for its assistance. 

Lord Eversley’s letter to him came during 
the delivery of his speech, and its interest was 
enhanced by the presence among the guests 
of his lordship’s sister. In his letter Lord 
Eversley quoted a prophetic passage from 
his own book, ‘‘ Commons, Forests and 
Footpaths ’’ (Chapter IV, page 41, revised 
edition) : 

“With the additions thus made to it of 
Parliament Hill, Golder’s Hill and Wylde’s 
Meadows, Hampstead Heath consists of 
614 acres, as compared with an original area 
of 240 acres. It will remain for some future 
time still further to add to it by the purchase 
of the remaining portion of Lord Mansfield’s 
property, whenever he or his successors may 
be willing to part with it—for Ken Wood is 
almost indispensable to the full enjoyment 
of Hampstead Heath and Parliament Hill.”’ 

Lord Mansfield is willing to part with Ken 
Wood, and he has, in granting an option to 
the Preservation Council to buy it for £340,000 
on or before September ist next, unquestionably 
quoted a price below what might have been 
obtained in dealing with an ordinary purchaser. 
As a well known public man remarked on 
Saturday, “‘ we are now in the trough of the 
financial wave, but a year or so may see us 
again nearing its crest, and people will marvel 
that 220 acres on the edge of the four-mile 
radius could have been offered for £340,000.” 
They may marvel yet more when they think 
of the beautiful mansion, exhibiting the genius 
of Robert Adam. 

An illustrated description of Ken Wood 
was published in Country LiFe (Vol. xxxiv, 


page 710), and an illustration of the Adam 
library was given in ‘‘ The Estate Market ”’ 
page on July 26th, ro19. 

Another historic mansion is to be con- 
verted to other than residential occupation, 
now that King Edward VII Welsh Memorial 
Association has this week formally accepted 
Lord Tredegar’s offer of Cefn Mably as a 
tuberculosis hospital. Cefn Mably was illus- 
trated in CouNtTrY LIFE (Vol. xxiv, page 738). 
The Government will contribute £18,000 
towards the £30,000 necessary for the con- 
version, and thus an outlay of £150,000 on 
a new building is avoided. This gives point 
to the remark, in this column last week, about 
Stowe, that it is desirable to consider the 
possibility of forming it into a college for the 
R.A.F., rather than to incur an immense 
expenditure at Cranwell in Lincolnshire. 


STOWE. 

GPEAKING of Stowe, it may be remarked 

that there is no foundation for rumours, 
current a few days ago, that the auction would 
be postponed. As Mr. Jackson Stops, the 
auctioneer, writes to us: ‘‘ The date has 
been fixed by the Court, and now that the coal 
strike is in process of settlement there is nothing 
to prevent it.” The mansion and land will 
be submitted on July 4th, and on the following 
day the dispersal of the contents is to begin. 
We may remind readers that an illustrated 
description of Stowe was published in CoUNTRY 
LirE (Vol. xvil, page 522; and Vol. xxxv, 
pages 18, 54 and go). 

There was a large attendance of Bucking- 
hamshire farmers, at the London Mart, when 
Messrs. Humbert and Flint offered the 
Liscombe Park estate. They bid vigorously 
for various lots, and bargained among them- 
selves afterwards, the result being that 
397 acres changed hands for £14,950. The 
whole estate extends to 1,560 acres, of which, 
however, 644 acres accompany the old- 
fashioned mansion. That section of the 
estate was bid up to within £5,000 of the 
£50,000 at which it was bought in, and 
another good lot was Upper Hollingdon 
Farm, 299 acres, “in” at £6,000. Liscombe 
belonged to the late Mr. Ernest W. Robinson, 
chairman of Messrs. Peter Robinson, Limited, 
who was largely interested in horsebreeding 
and racing, and the model stud farm, on the 
borders of the park, contains some excellent 
buildings which were erected in 1907. For 
hunting Liscombe is ideally placed, in the 
Whaddon Chase country, and within easy 
reach of the meets of the Bicester, Grafton, 
Hertfordshire and Oakley Hounds. 

Messrs. Harding and Harding (Winchester) 
report the sale privately of the residential 
property, Rollington House, Wiltshire, occupy- 
ing a delightful position, a few miles from 
Salisbury and on the borders of the New 
Forest. 

We understand that Impington Hall, Cam- 
bridge, associated with the Pepys family, is 
now for sale, with 14 acres of land, at only 
£4,000, through Messrs. Bidwell and Sons. It 
has been described in these columns. 


SMALL HOUSES WITH OLD OAK. 


"THE right of membership of the Sunningdale 
Golf Course, which it adjoins, passes with 
the ownership of a property of 9 acres, now 
in the hands of Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
for sale. The house is of moderate size, 
with seven bedrooms and a billiard-room. 
Among the houses shortly to be submitted 
at the St. James’s Square salerooms by the 
same firm may be mentioned Corey’s Mill, 
Stevenage, for sale on July 5th, with nearly 
5 acres. The house was built about twenty 
years ago. It contains old oak from dis- 
mantled churches and other ancient buildings. 
Two other houses, in the same particulars of 
sale, are a cottage, parts of which are over 
300 years old, with a red brick crow-stepped 
chimneystack, and large garden, and the old 
Mill House. The latter is full of old oak, 
and Messrs. Hampton and Sons say that “‘ it 
could be converted into additional living 
accommodation or the material could be dis- 
posed of at a good figure.’ This seems to 
be one of those opportunities of which, as a 
rule, the first intimation comes when it is too 
late—that is, after the auction. Here there 
is a chance to have a good look at the properties 


beforehand. They are all offered with posses- 
sion, and are freehold. The site is 32oft. 
above sea level on gravel, and twenty minutes 
from the main line,of the G.N.R. 
GLASTONBURY ABBOT’S KITCHEN. 

MEMORIAL of departed grandeur is 

coming into the market, in the form of 
part of the remains of Glastonbury Abbey. It 
is the Abbot’s Kitchen, partly octagonal in 
structure with vaulted roof and double lantern. 
There are chimney openings with funnel-shaped 
devices to allow the escape of smoke and steam. 
This marks an advance on the early method, 
if method it can be called, of allowing smoke 
from fires to pass *‘ through the door or what- 
ever other aperture it could reach ”’ (as Thorold 
Rogers records in ‘Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages’’). Aubrey wrote that “ antiently 
before the Reformation ordinary men’s houses, 
as copyholders and the like, had no chimneys, 
but fleus like louver holes.’’ Canopies or 
covers to convey the smoke from the fireplaces 
were commonly used from an early period. 
Glastonbury Abbey was mostly burned down 
in 1184, but it was restored by Henry II. 
In 1276 the Abbey was seriously damaged by 
an earthquake. With parts of the Almery, a 
Tudor building, the Abbot’s Kitchen is to 
come under the hammer of Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. W. H. 
Palmer and Sons, at Glastonbury on June 3oth, 
and the sale will include nearly a couple 


of acres of pasture surrounding the old 
buildings. 
The sale of 320 acres of General Sir 


Francis Lloyd’s Aston estate, Salop, by Messrs. 
Frank Lloyd and Sons, recalls the fact that, 
three years ago, a couple of thousand acres 
of the same property changed hands in the 
sale room, at the rate of £1,000 a minute, the 
total being £82,500. 

Oxford and Cambridge Colleges continue 
to dispose of land, the latest announcement 
being that the Provost and Fellows of King’s 
College, Cambridge, have authorised Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock to sell the remaining 
portions of their Monxton estate, near Andover, 
most of which has been recently bought by 
the occupiers. . 

Eastlands, 16 acres, close to Romsey, 
has been disposed of through Messrs. Edwin 
Fear and Walker. 

THE ROMANCE OF WYCHWOOD. 


DURY Falls, an Essex property of 9 acres 

at Hornchurch, has been sold for £3,400, 
by Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons and Richard 
Ellis and Son. Wickford farm land also mace 
a good price, 278 acres realising £8,280. The 
amalgamated firms will submit the Guisnes 
Court estate, in the same county, to-day at 
Colchester. This property has a total area of 
4,615 acres, encircling a large part of Mersea 
Island, between the county town and the sea. 
The land has been well cleaned by steam 
ploughs, and much improved, and it has a 
high value as a wildfowling place. The history 
of Guisnes Court goes back to the reign of 
King John, when Tollesbury manor was given 


. toa daughter of the Earl of Guisnes. It passed 


to the Earls of Essex, who sold it in 1588 to 
one Gardiner. Queen Elizabeth, who seems 
to have had a special fondness for the county 
of Essex, once stayed on the Bouchier’s Lodge 
portion of the estate. 

Allusion to King John justifies mention 
of the fact that he built the original palace of 
Langley, the site of which is now covered bv 
Langley Farm, on the Wychwood estate, Oxon, 
awaiting auction by Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard. His hunting-box is still 
recalled by the “‘ King John Oak.” In 1160 
the palace was enlarged, and there are stone 
panels inscribed with the ciphers “H. E.” 
(Henry II and Eleanor of Guienne). This 
farm is part of the estate now for sale by 
order of the Office of Woods, Forests and 
Land Revenues. ‘Traditionally, it was in the 
Wychwood woodlands that Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, widow of Sir John Grey, contrived to 
intercept Edward IV, who was hunting, and, 
flinging herself at his feet, besought him to 


restore the confiscated inheritance of her 
children. He was so captivated by her 
beauty that he broke off his intended 


marriage with Bona of Savoy and married his 
fair suppliant. ARBITER. 
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ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


AN ARCHITECT AMID SPANISH BULLS. 


R. HARRY COLT has just come back from building, 
not castles, but golf courses in Spain, and has told 
me some interesting and amusing things about his 
expedition, which I propose to pass on. He laid out 
one course at Seville in rather alarming circumstances. 
All round him browsed a large number of bulls. Occasionally 
on the horizon he observed a gentleman on a horse, armed with 
along lance. This was a picador, or words to that effect, whose 
mission was to protect Mr. Colt from the bulls. The bulls paid 
no attention to either of them, but when the architect discovered 
that they were all destined for the ring, his faith in the picador 
was shaken and he did the rest of his surveying in a motor car. 
This course, which is on a plain close to that old friend of our 
geography lessons, the Guadalquiver, is only one manifestation 
of energy in Seville, for there are now being built there very 
beautiful buildings of a permanent character for a great 
exhibition which is to be held there, probably in 1923. 


MADRID AND A MEMORABLE CARRY. 


Mr. Colt’s other course is at Madrid. This he originally set 
out in 1912 and the work has been very well carried out. It is 
in a park belonging to the King, about ten minutes by car from 
the city. It is a really fine course with plenty of room and 
excellent putting greens and “ a large shady club house with a 
verandah perched on the top of a high hill and views of snowclad 
mountains in the distance.’”’ It certainly sounds quite lovely. 
Spain we know has produced one admirable golfer in Angel 
de la Torre, and soon, it appears, there will be plenty more ; for 
there are 700 members of the Madrid Club, all keen and some 
already more than passably good. One scene at Madrid I 
should love to have seen. Poor Mr. Colt was given an ancient 
and evil-looking driver and asked to demonstrate the possibility 
of carrying over a certain ravine. With a down hill lie and no 
nails in his boots, he succeeded in missing the globe completely. 
He tried again gallantly and hit the ball off the extreme heel into 
acork tree. Thinking that the honour of Britain was imperilled, 
he repaired to the ravine again next morning, presumably better 
shod, and twice running carried it by inches with a considerable 
slice. Let us hope that the rising generation of Spanish golfers 
will not found their style upon these two memorable strokes. 


GLENEAGLES. 

I wish I could have been at Gleneagles, which is one of the 
finest and most difficult as it is one of the most beautiful of all 
golf courses. Judging by the scores the professionals did there, 
it must have come on a good deal since last year. Then the 
ground was comparatively untrodden and the greens had not quite 
settled down, But there has been a great deal of play there since, 
and | believe it has hardened and improved wonderfully. More- 
over, the one weak spot has been remedied. Eleven and twelve 
were holes unworthy of the course. One good short hole then 
has supplanted two poor ones, and there is another new short 
hole, said to be of almost fiendish difficulty, sandwiched in after 
what used to be the sixteenth and is now the fifteenth hole. 


Another respect in which Gleneagles is improved is the quality 
of the caddies. Last year they meant well. but hardly carried out 
theirintentions. To-day Gordon Lockhart parades them regularly 
every morning and drills them in the art of teeing a ball. The 
boy who cannot pass the test is turned down for the day, likea 
performing dog who loses his dinner if he cannot do his trick, and 
I believe the average of tee-making has gone up wonderfully 
in consequence. 


NEXT WEEK AT ST. ANDREWS. 


The actual play was very interesting in itself and perhaps 
still more so as an indication ot what we may expect at St. 
Andrews next week, The Americans are clearly dangerous, 
especially Jock Hutchison, who is a St. Andrews player born and 
bred. There is no course where that early training is likely to 
make such a, difference, because St. Andrews, great course as it 
is, is also a puzzling and irritating one to a golfer brought up 
to golf of another type. Hagen is a fine player, better I think 
than he was last year, but he does not appear to like wind and 
I doubt if he will like St. Andrews, reinforced by wind. Kirk- 
wood from Australia is perhaps most dangerous of all our 
““invaders,’’ for there is an unobtrusive soundness about his 
game with “ nothing at all for show,” that seems to bring him 
up very near the top of the list everytime. As to our own players, 
it is, I think, more difficult than it was last year to prophesy. 
Then it was fairly easy to give as a tip Duncan or Mitchell. 
This year Mitchell certainly played very finely at Gleneagles and 
has done so elsewhere also, with occasional lapses, but Duncan 
has not been so certain or so brilliant as he was last year. He 
wisely eased off, I fancy, after winning at Deal and has never quite 
recaptured his wonderful mood of 1920. However, he likes 
St. Andrews best of all courses and that is a fact worth con- 
sidering. Ray has been very consistent and so has Havers, 
though the latter has not quite, as it seems, acquired the supreme 
art of a strong finish. He is apt to “ tail off’ a little. Of the 
elders, I would always pick Braid over his beloved St. Andrews, 
but I fancy that youth or at any rate young middle age will be 
served, and that Mitchell will start favourite. 


GOLFERS AND HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 


{ have been asked to say something about what appears a 
capital plan for helping London’s hospitals. Sunday, June 26th, 
is Hospital Sunday, and the captain of a London golf club has 
suggested that, if club committees approve, there should be a 
collection box at the first tee on Metropolitan courses. The only 
possible emendation seems to be that it should be at the last 
green instead, since at least one party in each match, having 
just received the half-crown, symbol of victory, would have no 
possible excuse for not putting it in. That is, however, a detail. 
The principle is the main thing. Everybody is glad to help a 
hospital when it is so to speak thrust under his nose, and a golf 
course on a fine Sunday in summer should find people in the most 
benevolent possible mood. The Lord Mayor has very cordially 
approved the scheme and it is to be hoped that it will be a real 
success. 





THE VOGUE AND THE FATE OF THE HIGH- 
PRICED YEARLINGS 


SOME INTERESTING REFLECTIONS. 


I; have been accustomed in recent years to draw 

conclusions from the fact that sale-bought yearlings, 

those bred for the auction ring, as is the case with 

the Sledmere Stud youngsters, have not “ cut 

much ice ”’ in the highest class of racing. We have 
seen enormous sums given for yearlings in the aggregate. In 
1919 and 1920 astonishing figures were reached, and yet we have 
to go back to 1906 to find a Doncaster yearling winning the Derby. 
I allude, of course, to Spearmint. The late Major Eustace Loder 
gave 310 guineas for him from among those sent up from 
Sledmere. The son of Carbine and Maid Of the Mint was one of 
the cheap lots and was scarcely looked at compared with those 
others that made well into four figures. 

I am reminded of this subject from the interesting fact that 
this year’s winner of the Oaks, Love in Idleness, was bought at 
auction as a yearling by Alec Taylor, acting for his then new 
patron, Mr. Joseph Watson. They paid 1,550 guineas for her. 
I think the Oaks form is execrable—the second, Lady Sleipner 
could not win a little handicap the following week at Gatwick— 
but that is not the point. A sale yearling has again won a classic 
race. Two years ago Grand Parade won the Derby. He was 
not bred by his owner, Lord Glanely, but was purchased as a foal 
for about £400. I may, perhaps, be wrong in saying that 


Aboyeur was not a yearling purchase by Mr. A. P. Cunliffe, but 1 
do not think so. This is the horse that was given the Derby 
on that awful disqualification of Craganour. Humorist, Spion 
Kop, Gainsborough, Gay Crusader, Pommern, Tagalie, Sunstar, 
Lemberg, Signorinetta and Orby were all bred by their owners, 
and Orby takes us back to 1907. Minoru (1909) was bred by 
Lord Wavertree and leased to King Edward. Durbar II (1914) 
was, I think, bred by his owner, Mr. H. B. Duryea. They were 
all Derby and New Derby winners. 

Let me remind you of what has happened to other high- 
priced ones at the time Love in Idleness was introduced to the 
sale ring. Lord Glanely had given 11,500 guineas for Westward 
Ho, by Swynford from Blue Tit. He has won a little race, but 
will do better things before his racing career ends. Mr. Watson 
paid 3, 300 guineas for the chestnut colt by Lemberg from Honora, 
and at any rate Lemonora has won the Newmarket Stakes and 
been placed third in the Derby and second in the Two Thousand 
Guineas. The same purchaser gave 5,000 guineas for Trash, 
6,000 guineas for Tetrabazzia, and 1,600 guineas for Blue Lady. 
They have done all right, but what of a colt by Swynford and 
St. Begoe, for which he paid 6,300 guineas at the time he got 
Love in Idleness from the same breeder for 1,550 guineas ? 
The colt in question is called Gauntley, and last week at Newbury 
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he was seen on a racecourse for the first time, being beaten in a 
match. Still Alec Taylor has some faith in him. 

I could, of course, go on naming lots of very high-priced 
ones that have done no good on the racecourse and never may. 
But what is the use except to point a moral which has to do with 
the lottery of yearling buying. You may buy the best-looking, 
the best bred, and pay the best price, but still you must have 
some luck. Lord Glanely has paid close attention to the first 
three essential points, but he has missed the luck. Otherwise 
Westward Ho would not have been useless for racing purposes as a 
two year old through developing hock troubie, and the chestnut 
colt by The Tetrarch from Blue Tit, now named Blue Ensign, 
and for which he paid 14,500 guineas last September, would 
not now be on the shelf as being no good for racing for the time 
being. I saw a two year old scramble home for a selling plate 
at Gatwick last week. His owner had paid 1,300 guineas for 
him at auction, but that was because he (the colt) developed 
tctal blindness in one eye. This week’s Ascot meeting will make 
us wiser as to the merit of the leading two year olds, but so far 
the presumed best are Lembach and Pondoland, the one by 
Lemberg, the other by Pommern (both Derby winners), ‘and they 
were bred by their owners. Reecho, however, which won the 
V oodcote Stakes at Epsom, was bought at auction by his trainer, 
\r. Gilpin, for 2,600 guineas. He was bred at Middleham in 
\ orkshire. 

We have seen nothing in public so far of The Tetrarch— 
fF onora colt (9,600 guineas), the Tracery—Port Sunlight (9,400 
glineas), the Roi Herode—Grania (7,500 guineas), the Charles 
('Malley—Stolen Kiss (6,800 guineas), the Sunstar—Miss 
\atty (5,100 guineas), the Roi Herode—Santée (4,500 guineas), 
andsoon. We may be sure their owners and trainers are anxious 
t)» get them out and win races, for apart from their original 
beavy cost there is the big outlay on entries and liabilities as to 
forfeits to be reckoned in on the debit side. It is really curious 
low the owner-breeder prevails in the long run, bearing in 
riind the large number of yearlings that go through the sale ring. 
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Mr. Jack Joel and Lord Astor have kept the flag flying this year 
for the owner-breeder, and I must not omit also the name of 
Mr. Walter Raphael, who bred his Bettina, winner of the One 
Thousand Guineas. He has only a small stud, but how well 
he has done with such classic winners as Tagalie, Bettina and 
Louvois—a Derby, a One Thousand and a Two Thousand. 

As regards recent racing I may mention that Leighton after 
all did not compete for the Royal Stakes at Newbury last week. 
I suppose he would have won easily enough, but his trainer was 
scared of anything happening to the colt on the hard ground. 
That will show you what a lot they think of him in spite of his 
Derby failure. He has probably run at Ascot before these notes 
are in print, and I hope he has won if only that those of us who 
believed in him may feel in some way justified for our allegiance. 
Humorist is to appear to-day (Friday) for the Hardwicke Stakes, 
in which race he cannot meet his rival, Craig an Eran, which 
also should have won at the meeting before this. That race at 
Newbury to which I have referred was scarcely a race, as only 
Lord Carnarvon’s Franklin and Gauntley (the 6.300 guinea 
yearling I mentioned above) went to the post. The latter is a 
big, still backward, chestnut horse by Swynford—a backward 
breed of horses, as he himself was late in coming to hand—and 
he could not take Franklin off his bit. The effect of Leighton’s 
absence was to make a present of this nice £1,500 stake to Lord 
Carnarvon. 

Mr. Solly Joel won two nice races at the meeting—with 
Polydipsa and Pondoland. . Both were to go on to Ascot this week, 
and I fully expect the latter will have given further evidence of his 
excellence. He isa very fine individual by Pommern, which looks 
like being a worthy successor at the Maiden Erlegh Stud to his 
sire, Polymelus. Polydipsia won the Empire Handicap of six 
furlongs, and he did it in such style as to suggest that he will go on 
to bigger things. He is a four year old that has not been over- 
raced. It will be of very special interest next week to write 
impressions of the Ascot Meeting, which is opening as I conclude 
these notes. PHILIPPOs, 





THE BEGINNING 


By F. R. 


; IMBLEDON begins on Monday!” That is 
the uppermost thought in the mind of every 
lawn tennis player to-day. The lists are pub- 
lished; the draw is out. The rejected—and 
they are many, alas! and yet ‘also alas !), too 

few !—are doubtless, like Achilles, sulking in their dressing-tents ; 

those deemed worthy of acceptance to take part in the World’s 

Championships on grass courts are so full of delight that the said 

Championships appear to be almost already within their grasp. 

Well, well, they will be disillusioned before long, most of them. 

Still, they will be competitors at the last of the ‘‘ old’’ Wimble- 

dons, a fact they will recount with pride to their sons and daughters 

twenty years hence—sons and daughters who, I hope, will not be so 
blasé and self-satisfied as some of the younger players of to-day, 

who seem to regard an American service, a short skirt, and a 

smile, as a full equipment for the pursuit of the game. 

I think the Men’s Championship this year is a much more 
open affair than it has been for a long time past. W. T. Tilden 
must, at the moment, be rather glad that his offer to ‘‘ play 
through” was not accepted, for he would not have been fit to 
stand the strain of a series of hard matches. Almost immediately 
after his arrival in England from his success in Paris he had to 
go into a nursing-home for an operation, small in itself, but to 
some extent enfeebling. Everybody hopes that he will be quite 
his own jolly and powerful self by the end of the Wimbledon 
fortnight, and that if he has to yield up his title it may not be 
on account of the after effects of hisillness. In any case, however, 
he stands aloof till then. It is with his possible challenger 
that public interest and curiosity is at the moment concerned. 
There is a strong field, though not quite so strong as last year’s, 
for of the American quartet who provided three out of the 
“ Last Eight ” of 1920, none except Tilden is here again this year, 
and there are no Australians—a thing which has not happened 
for a great many years at Wimbledon. Australia’s selected are 
on their way direct to America, where nearly all this year’s 
Davis Cup matches will be played in August, leaving the Cham- 
pionship alone for one year. To compensate for their absence 
we have, for the first time, the brilliant Spanish player, M. 
Alonso, who will certainly be one of Wimbledon’s favourite’s 
this year: A. H. Gobert, W. H. Laurentz and A. J. Gerbault 
from France; an old and popular supporter of Wimbledon in 
Paul de Borman, from Belgium; Diemer Kool, from Holland ; 
quite a crowd of Anglo-Indians and Indians in S. M. Jacob and 
L. S. Deane, the Fyzee brothers and M. Sleem, from India; 
D,. H. Kleinman from Singapore : and, perhaps, most interesting 
and intriguing of all, Zenzo Shimidzu from Japan— the little 
player who almost kneels to volley, and who smiles in rare defeat 
as happily as he does in frequent victory. 

From the list of home players there is one great name 
missing—that of J. C. Parke, who, though he never won the 
Championship, is about the best player who failed to do so. 
The great Irish player has retired from the game, to the lasting 
regret of all his friends. But we have A, R. F. Kingscote, 


OF WIMBLEDON 
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Randolph Lycett, the two Lowes, Roper Barrett, Ritchie and 
the revivified and rejuvenated C. P. Dixon, Mavrogordato, 
Beamish and B. I. C. Norton (though I suppose I ought really 
to have counted him as a South African visitor ; but he has now 
definitely settled down in this country, so it comes more natural 
to include him in the home list), And A. W. Gore—thrice 
Champion, and now entering the Wimbledon lists for the thirtieth 
successive year! Gore personally demonstrates that the pursuit 
of lawn tennis confers eternal youth ; even at this day no aspirant 
to championship honours, however young, strong and _ self- 
confident, would go on to the Centre Court against the veteran 
without at least a feeling that something dreadful might be 
going to happen to him! And he would have reason for dread, 
for with his feet once planted on that sacred spot, Gore seems 
endued with supernatural powers ; outside it he is more mortal, 
and he who comes against him may well pray that, on that 
particular day, there may be four matches of such vital importance 
that on the Centre Court they must go, and that therefore he 
may encounter Gore ‘“‘ outside.” 

Every night as I came home from Beckenham last week the 
London railway station platforms were crowded with people. 
And at least one out of every three carried a racket in his or her 
hand. Nine out of ten of those enthusiasts probably have no 
aspirations towards playing in even a small tournament. But, 
presumably, they would all like to play better than they do at 
present. Now, next to playing against better players, there is 
nothing like watching better players play, with intelligence, for 
improving your game. The way their strokes are begun, made 
and finished, and especially their foot-work, may all be studied 
with advantage to the learner. By their foot-work I mean not 
only the way their feet are placed for the actual making of a 
stroke, but the way in which they move about the court in order 
to meet the next return. Thisis well worth watching, and much 
may be learnt from it. But it must not only be watched—it 
must be studied. Every now and then take a little time off from 
watching the game—that is to say, watching the ball—and 
watch one player. The next fortnight (and especially the next 
week), offers a great opportunity to the beginner for this study at 
Wimbledon. I say “ especially the next week,’’ because by the 
end of the first week many very good players will be out of the 
lists ; moreover, in the first week of Wimbledon all the courts 
are full all the time, and there are first-class players on all of them. 
Therefore the crowd is well distributed, and everybody can sce 
in comfort and without crush. The later stages of the Champion- 
ships are the time to watch matches; the earlier days the time 
to study play and the methods of stroke-production, infinitely 
varying, yet all based on the vital principle of bringing the 
weight of the body into the stroke and “‘ timing ’ it perfectly. 
An intelligent onlooker at Wimbledon who is really keen on 
improving his game, ought to be able to learn enough to knock 
fifteen off his handicap if he will remember what he has seen 
and endeavour to translate what he has learnt into practice. At 
any rate, the thing’s worth trying. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


EARLY GUN LOCKS. 


T would be difficult to imagine anything more primitive 
than the ‘‘ hand-gonne,”’ or portable firearm, at the time of 
its first appearance, 7.e., about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. It was merely a small edition of: the muzzle- 
loading smooth-bore cannon of the period, with the addition 

of a metal rod, some 12ins. long or so, projecting from the breech 
end of the barrel in line with the bore. With one hand the 
soldier held the weapon with the end of this rod pressed against 
his breast below the shoulder, while with the other he applied 
a lighted piece of slow match to the touch-hole. 

As may be supposed, such a clumsy and almost worthless 
small arm soon had to give place to something better ; improve- 
ments followed one another with reasonable rapidity, and by the 
reign of Elizabeth the matchlock musket had—at least so tar 
as its method of ignition was concerned—probably attained 
to its highest point of development. The barrel was now secured 





MATCHLOCK, THE MILITARY WEAPON OF THE I6TH AND 17TH 
CENTURIES. 








WHEEL-LOCK, THE INSPIRATION OF THE MODERN CIGARETTE-LIGHTER. 





FLINTLOCK MUSKET (WATERLOO PERIOD). 


to a wooden stock of a shape more or less akin to the present 
model, while the touch-hole was at the side and fitted with a 
pan to hold the priming ;_ the pan had a pivoted cover to protect 
its contents against wet or wind, the cover being pushed aside 
just before firing. The match was no longer held in the hand, 
but its lighted end was gripped in the nose of a ‘‘ cock” pivoted 
to the side of the stock in front of the pan, from which it was held 
away by a spring; a pull on the trigger—pressing against the 
spring—brought the lighted match down on the priming in the 
pan and discharged the musket. As soon as the pressure on the 
spring was relaxed it carried the cock back into its first position. 

This weapon was certainly a great improvement on the 
firearm described in my first paragraph, but it retained many 
of the latter’s faults and imperfections. The gun itself was at 
first so heavy that the soldier had to support it on a “‘ rest ”’ 
(a stick with a forked end) while firing. Its range was short— 
not more than rooyds.—and it had no accuracy. Misfires were 


frequent, usually owing to the action of rain or damp on the 
match or priming; while in night operations the light of the 
match was always liable to betray the position of troops to the 
enemy. This was the case at Sedgemoor (1685), where Mcn- 
mouth’s men were guided to the attack by the lighted matches 
of Dumbarton’s regiment ; and the story of the ensuing batile 
is a testimony to the matchlock’s lack of accuracy just men- 
tioned, since for some hours the two armies were firing at one 
another across a broad ditch without any decisive result. 

Yet, in spite of all its defects, the matchlock system mo: 
or less held its own among military weapons till the reign 9 
William III, when it was finally replaced by the flintlock. 
had had an earlier rival, the wheel-lock, but this was too expensi¥ 
and, perhaps, too complicated for general issue to the ordina 
rank and file. The wheel-lock was first invented at Nurembe 
in 1515, and, as a means of ignition, was totally different frc 
anything preceding it, and, indeed, from practically anythi: 
that followed. Its chief parts were a steel wheel with serrated 
edge, working partly through the pan, and a cock holding a piece 
of pyrites, the wheel being connected with a strong spring, 
similar to a watch spring, which would be wound up by mearis 
of a key or spanner. This having been done—and the gun, 
of course, having been loaded and primed—the cock was pushed 
down by hand until the pyrites touched the wheel in the pan; 
when the trigger was pulled the wheel was released, the spring 
carrying it round with considerable velocity, and its edge, 
revolving against the pyrites, struck out sparks which ignited 
the priming. No doubt this system was more certain in action 
than the matchlock, but guns fitted with it took quite as long 
to load as the more primitive weapons—and they must have 
taken longer to fire ; while there seems to have been a tendency, 
if the spring had been left wound up for any length of time, for 
it to become “ tired ’”’ and refuse to act properly when called upon. 
As a matter of fact, the use of the wheel-lock was generally 
confined to pistols and sporting arms; in the latter class of 
firearm it is sometimes found associated with rifled barrels. 
The twentieth century has given us a cigarette-lighter which 
is nothing else than a rather crude revival of the wheel and 
pyrites principle. 

The flintlock first appears about 1610, and its early name, 
““snaphaunce,”’ lends colour to the story that it was originally 
the invention of some Dutch poultry stealers (snaap-hans), who 
needed firearms for their nocturnal expeditions, but were too 
poor to purchase wheel-locks and did not wish their presence to 
be revealed by the lighted matches of matchlocks. They, 
therefore, designed a new type of lock, one more suited to the 
requirements of dishonesty coupled with lack of means. In 
this system a piece of flint was—or rather is, for flintlock guns 
are still used by savages—gripped firmly in the jaws of a cock, 
which, when released by trigger action, is carried sharply forward 
by a spring against a hinged pan-cover or ‘“‘ hammer.” The 
latter is supported by another spring, which, though not strong 
enough to prevent the blow of the cock from throwing open the 
pan-cover, enables the cover to offer so much resistance to that 
blow as to strike out sparks from the flint and so fire the priming. 

The flintlock has always been liable to misfire when the flint 
becomes worn, or, like the matchlock and wheel-lock, when 
the priming has been spoiled by mist or rain. Thus at Falkirk 
in 1746, a heavy shower having fallen just before the battle, a 
large number of the English muskets missed fire, a fact whic! 
probably contributed to the Highlanders’ partial victory 
However, the flintlock musket remained the standard militar: 
arm, both in England and on the Continent, for fully 150 year: 
(ciyca 1690 to civca 1840). If some extra-conservative officer: 
had been listened to it would have retained its position longer. 

As an appendix to the above brief description and histor; 
of the flintlock I might mention that this type of lock was als: 
applied—as a means of ignition—to tinder boxes, a piece of tinde: 
replacing the powder in the pan. These tinder boxes hac 
handles shaped like a pistol butt, and the whole utensi 
sometimes bore an extremely strong tesemblance to a smal 
flintlock pistol. H. H. Harrop. 
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ENGLISH VIII CLUB PRIZE MEETING. 


THIS was held on the ist and 2nd inst., nineteen member: 
putting in an appearance. The preliminary sweepstake, te! 
shots at gooyds., received seventeen entries, Captain Robinson 
Mr. Woodrow and Lord Cottesloe tying and dividing with 4 
out of a possible 50. The club jewels competition, which consists 
of fifteen shots at gooyds., 1,oooyds. and 1,1ooyds. on each o} 
the two days (highest possible score 225); brought forth the 
following as winners : 


1st Dav. 2nd Day. Aggregate 
Gold Jewel Lord Cottesloe .. 195 e 192 os 387 — 
Silver Jewel .. Mr. Cecii Mack .. 199 Rs 187 A 386 
Bronze Jewel... Major Pixley ~s gs a 189 ae 382 


In addition to the above, Mr. Mack won the challenge cup 
for the best score on the first day, and Mr. Ashdown, who was 
seventh on the list, the corresponding cup for the second day. 
Mr. Maurice Blood made 382, but was hors concours, he being 
Irish, as the purpose of the shoot is to choose the English team 
for the Elcho match. 
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